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Reading 


Methods of Determining 
TRADE MARK Reading Readiness 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS his monograph reports on a three-year study 


during which more than a hundred test ratings 
of readiness were investigated. From the findings 
the author outlines a program of diagnostic test- 
ing in reading readiness. Of practical value to 
both classroom teachers and research workers. 
55 pp. Paper 60 cents. 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 


ing, grinding, and heat treating to 


insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will hold a lasting cutting edge 


and give complete satisfaction. 


\ delightfully smooth and easy- 


Gates Reading Readiness Tests 
and Manual 
Arthur I. Gates 


A group of five tests to measure readiness for 
beginning reading, to predict the rate of develop- 
ment of reading ability, and to diagnose the pupil’s 
status and reveal his needs. In addition, the tests 


utting scissor. Every pair guar- 
inteed. Any scissor not proving en- 


tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 


trade. provide individual scores in each of the abilities 
upon which learning to read depends. $3.75 per 
_ n 100; 25 cents per sample set. 
Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 
THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
a ca BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
seu Teachers College, Columbia University 


New York City 


The Practical 


shin 
wrin si — Convenient 


spin 

stin Pl Method for 
\ | Teaching Phonetics— 


| EMBECO 
—~ PHONETIC DRILL CARDS 


8252 Phonograms printed on cards 7” x 8”, 
with letters 1” high, which are easily read from 
all parts of the room. To each phonogram card 
two smaller sections are hinged, bearing con- 
sonants and letter combinations for forming complete words. Each card provides for the formation of 
sixteen words. The hinged sections may be cut and thus show one word at a time. Each combination keyed, 
showing teacher correct answer. Twenty cards, forming three hundred and twenty word combinations. 


Price, per box, $1.50 


For Teaching Letters and Building Words— 
CUT-TO-SHAPE LETTERS 


8274 Heavy block letters, one inch high, cut from durable blue card stock. Excellent material for the 
beginner toformulate an impression of his A BC's aad for the more advanced pupil to use asa word builder 
These letters have an advantage over the ordinary word builder as the letters are actually ‘‘cut-to-shape,”’ 
giving the child a true impression of the structural design of each letter. Price, per box, 30c 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY _. ‘ ‘ 399 Codwise Ave., New Brunswick, N. J. 
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CREATIVE 
POSTER POSTERS 


ey _BRUCE CLEAVELAND| PATT 


STORY-BOK HEALTH 


DATPERNS POSTERS! 


Ideal Occupational Material for Your Pupils 


8 Big Books of Creative Handwork 


Patterns, Drawings, and Designs to be colored, cut and 
assembled into Posters, Decorations, Toys, Gifts, etc. — 
all by the noted children’s artist, Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—BOOK I 


This book contains patterns for making 30 posters of 
varying sizes up to 54 x 20 inches. Twenty patterns are of 
Mother Goose subjects, and 10 are of child and animal 
subjects. They include: Little Miss Muffet; The Queen 
of Hearts; Jack Horner; Simple Simon; Jack and Jill; 
Littl Bo Peep; Mrs. Hen’s Family; Bobby’s Puppies; 
Dorothy’s Bunnies; ete. 


INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—BOOK II 
This book is a companion book to INSTRUCTOR POST- 
ER PATTERNS—BOOK I, and contains patterns for 
making 30 other delightful posters of varying sizes up to 
54 x 20 inches. Twenty of the patterns are of Mother 
Goose subjects, and 10 are of child and animal subjects. 
They include: I Had a Little Pony; Dickery, Dickery, 
Deck; Humpty Dumpty; Goosie, Goosie, Gander; Hey 
Diddle Diddle; Litthe Jumping Joan; Peter Pan; The 
Three Bears; Chicken Littie; ete. 


CREATIVE POSTERS 


Numberless posters can be made by children from the 
32 pages of drawings in this book. Boys, girls, men, 
women, pets, chickens, turkeys, birds, flowers, trees, and 
many other subjects included. Encourages creative work. 
Insert in colors shows many ways of using the drawings. 


STORY-BOOK POSTER PATTERNS 


36 x 14 inches, each 
Some of the subjects are: 


Patterns for making 20 posters, 
illustrating a well-known story. 
Cinderella; Rumpelstiltzkin; The Frog Prince; The Ugly 
Duckling; Puss in Boots; Sleeping Beauty; Jack and the 
Beanstalk; The Three Little Pigs; Robinson Crusoe; etc. 


HEALTH POSTER PATTERNS 


Patterns for making 20 posters, 36 x 15 inches, illustrat- 
ing health rules. Ten are of Mother Goose characters 
with health jingles. Subjects include: Little Boy Blue 
(who drinks milk); Sleep with Windows Open; Jack 
(who is never sick) ; Eat Fruit Every Day; Bobby Shaftoe 
(who keeps early hours); Brush Teeth Every Day; ete. 


SAFETY POSTER PATTERNS 
Contains patterns for making 30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 36 x 15 inches, each illustrating a safety rule. Full 
directions are given. Subjects include: Be Careful of 
lire; Cross Streets with Care; Toys Trip People; Do Not 
Play with Matches; Be Careful in the Water; etc. 


INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOK I 


This book contains 30 patterns for making amusing and 
attractive jointed toys, with full directions. There are 
22 patterns for Jointed Animals, Birds, ete., and € for 
Little Citizens Jointed Toys. 


INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOK II 
This book is a companion book to INSTRUCTOR 
JOINTED TOYS—BOOK I, and contains 30 other amus- 
ing, easily made jointed toys, with full directions. There 
are 9 patterns for See-Saw Jointed Toys, 20 for Mother 
Goose Jointed Toys, one for a Santa Claus Jointed Toy. 


EACHERS who desire to provide 

their pupils with worth-while occu- 
pational material will appreciate these 
attractive handwork books. They con- 
tain a great variety of patterns, drawings, and 
designs, which children can readily color, cut, 
and assemble into posters, room decorations, 
toys, gifts, and so on. Many of the patterns 
and drawings illustrate favorite childhood sto- 
ries and verses, while others teach lessons in 
health and safety. Children will derive endless 
enjoyment from these books, and be inspired 
to do original creative work. 

The books are large (size 10 x 1234 inches), 
well printed on good paper, and bound in 
strong, attractive covers. 

The price of each book is 60 cents, prepaid. 
To introduce these books to teachers not famil- 
iar with them, we are making the following 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Handwork Books 
Prepaid for Only 

(Each Additional Book 50 Cents) 
Take advantage of this special offer now. 
Select any two of the books. Indicate your 
selection in coupon below and mail to us with 


remittance of $1.00. If you wish to order 
more than two books, remit 50 cents for each 


additional book. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Department K, Dansville, N. Y. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH ONE DOLLAR FOR 


YOUR SELECTION OF TWO HANDWORK BOOKS 


| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. K, Dansville, N. Y. Date... 
| Vor the. enclosed $......................... send me, prepaid, the Handwork Books which | 
have checked below. 
| C] Instructor Poster Patterns, Book | (_] Health Poster Patterns 
(] Instructor Poster Patterns, Book II [] Safety Poster Patterns 
Creative Posters tstructor Jointed Toys, Book | 
[) Story-Book Poster Patterns {| Instructor Jointed Toys, Book II 
| Name 
| Post Office 
| Street or R. D. ) State 
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Exeellent Books for 
Primary Grades— 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
By Sue Northey 


—an important contribution to Indian 
literature, depicting the life of the Ameri- 
can Indian from a time before the Pilgrims 
came to the Government Reservation of 
today. It emphasizes social relations, and 
is welcomed by teachers as a true source 
book of Indian fact and history. Its story 
is vividly told, with sympathetic under- 
standing, and in vocabulary familiar to 
children of fourth primary grade. Richly 
illustrated with pictures of authentic 
detail. Size 534’ x 814”’. 216 pp. Price, $2.00 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S 
HOUR 


By Carolyn S. Bailey and 
Clara M. Lewis 


A new and attractive edition of this 
famous children’s classic, printed from 
new plates, in larger type than the orig- 
inal, and styled in modern binding and 
cover design. It contains more than one 
hundred stories, covering the entire field 
of children's literature, divided into five 
departments, with seventeen divisions of 
subject titles. It represents the best writ- 
ing for children by such authors as Tolstoi, 
Hawthorne, Dickens, Bjornson, George 
MacDonald, Lewis Carroll and many 
others—covering a wide variety of myths, 
fable, folk tale, etc. More than 100,000 
copies are used in primary schools every- 
where. Size 5” x 8”. 326 pages. Price, $1.75. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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ALL THE WORLD’S A FAIRYLAND 


By NONA KEEN DUFFY 


field, Mass. 
to the date 


All the world’s a fairyland, 
For it is snowing now, 
ED And every sycamore and elm 
puld be Has jeweled trunk and bough. 
— The weeds have turned to fairy flowers 


With sheltered fairy lanes; 


A web both sheer and intricate 
Is stretched on window panes. 

The pine and larch are weighted down 
With jewels bright and fair, 

For all the world’s a fairyland 
And snow is everywhere! 
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LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal, Observation School, Cleveland, Ohio 


OUR WINTER TRIP 
(Reading Lesson) 

We are going on a trip. 
It is a play trip. 
Some of us will go by train. 
Some of us will go by automobile. 
Some of us will fly. 
Some of us will go by boat. 
We need cool summer clothes. 
We need swimming suits. 
We must pack our things. 


This is so much fun. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Bring in advertisements and pictures of winter resorts. If possible, visit a travel bureau 
and secure folders. Find Florida on a map of the United States. 

List the different ways in which we might go. Plan the boat trip, the airplane trip, the auto 
trip, and the Pullman trip. 

Draw pictures of activities at the beach. Draw pictures of things we do here. Give short 
talks in contrast. 

This is a good time to study shells and tropical fish. 


WHERE AM I? WHERE AM I? 


I have on a swimming suit. I am up high in the air. 

I dig in the sand. I can look at the tops of trees and houses. 
I sail a boat. I see the clouds below me. 

I play in the sunshine. I am going very fast. 

Where am I? Where am I? 


(Draw this picture. ) (Draw this picture. ) 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


FOODS FROM WARM COUNTRIES 
(Reading Lesson) 


Here we are at the market. 

See the fresh fruits and vegetables. 

They grow where it is warm. 

They were shipped tous in refrigerator cars. 
It is winter here. 

But we can eat fresh vegetables. 

Here are green peas and spinach. 

Here are large oranges and grapefruit. 
We shall buy this fresh cocoanut. 

We shall take it back to school. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Visit a market. Notice the wrappers on the oranges, grapefruit, apples, and lemons. See 
the brand stamped on walnuts. Buy the fresh cocoanuts. 


Learn in a simple way where these foods came from. Make large map of the United States on 
wrapping paper. Mark where we get fruit and vegetables (in winter) with either the printed 
words or colored pictures. 


Learn about vegetables grown under glass. 


STORY HOUR 
To the Teacher: 


In order to appreciate the present, one must frequently compare it with the past. Encourage children to 
find out from parents and others how vegetables were formerly preserved. If children fail to bring in accounts 
the teacher should supply the information. Here is a sample report: 


Herbert’s Story: 


My grandfather told me they used to bury apples, carrots, and parsnips in the fall. When 
they wanted to use them they had to dig down into the frozen ground. The carrots and parsnips 
would be frozen. That kept them fresh. 


The apples were buried much deeper so they could not freeze. He said he liked that kind 
of apples better than the fresh ones. 
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WORK AND PLAY IN FEBRUARY 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Discussion Period: 


This month brings in birthday celebrations, Valentine’s Day and winter sports. The work 
of adults is much like that in January. In some localities maple sap is flowing by the last of 
February and farmers begin early spring activities. Where this is true those should be noted. 
The purpose of this series of lessons is to teach children to be observant. 


All good suggestions should be noted on charts and illustrated. 


FEBRUARY WORK AND PLAY 


Everyone is busy with scissors and paste. 
We are making valentines. 

We have a play post office at school. 
Each one has a post office box. 

Some of our valentines will be sent away. 
We will take some home. 

We have made flags, too. 

We love Washington and Lincoln. 

It is fun to coast and skate. 

The boys shovel snow from the sidewalks. 


We scatter ashes over icy places in the 
walk. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Develop the idea of the post office. If possible, again make a visit to learn about air mail 
special delivery stamps, mail trains, and city and rural delivery. 


The work must be kept simple and concrete. 


Play post office at school. Have children take turns being postman. 


Study of February Clothes 


Make charts showing clothing worn at home and clothing worn on the imaginary trip to 
Florida. List materials of clothing—cotton, wool, silk, rubber, and rayon. Have children bring 
samples and give short talks about each. 
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LESSONS IN CITIZENSHIP 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Discussion Period 


Since this month is so rich in patriotic material it offers an excellent opportunity to develop 
standards of character. Truthfulness, courage, honor, unselfishness, industry, and loyalty should 


be developed through the study of Washington, Lincoln, Edison, and others whose birthdays 
come at this time. 


OUR HEROES 


This is the birthday month. George 
| Abrxham Lincoln 
We made a birthday calendar. 
The famous dates we put in red. A y) y/ 


There are many red dates. 


We learned what made these men 
famous. 


They were honest and brave. 

They worked hard and were unselfish. 
They told the truth. 

They served their country. 

We love these heroes. 


We want to be like them. 


GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK—WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. Our class is making flags for the kindergarten. They want 10 flags. We 
have made 5. How many more must we make? 

2. The girls are making valentines to send to the orphan children. One group 
has made 8 and another group has made 9. How many have both groups 
made? 


3. Frank bought stamps for an old lady. He bought 2 three-cent stamps and 
an air-mail stamp. How much did they cost? 
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Keystone View Photo 


The Workshop 


For Picture Story Lesson—Miniatures on pages 60-62. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 
The Workshop 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


Questions similar to the following may be used during the language period to stimulate 
conversation and to help cultivate sentence sense. The teacher should work for originality in 
ideas and for different ways of expressing similar ideas. 


GRADES I and II 


Is this a little girl or a little boy? How can you tell? 

Where do you think this picture was taken? How can you tell? 

What do you think the little girl has on her face? Where did it come from? 
What do you suppose she is trying to make? 

What tools do you see in the picture? 

Name some other tool that you know about and tell how it is used. 

What do you suppose are in those cans on the bottom shelf? 

Whose workshop do you think this is? 


Do you know what a man is called who works most of the time with hammers, saws, nails, boards, 
and other such things? 


In what ways does a carpenter help us? 

What kinds of work do you think this little girl’s father may do? 

What do you suppose this little girl is thinking about? 

Do you know what a table like the one in front of the little girl is called? 


Look sharply at all of the things on the workbench. There is something there that makes me 
think an electric motor is somewhere in this workshop. Can you find it and tell for what it 
is used? 

Tell some ways in which this little girl may get hurt in the workshop if she is not careful. 

What time of year do you think it must be? How can you tell? 


THINGS TO DO 
Tell three things about the picture. 


Make a “Carpenter Booklet.’”’ Draw, or find in some magazine, pictures that show these 
three things: 
1—-The carpenter at work 
2—tThe tools the carpenter uses 
3—tThe things the carpenter builds 


Under each picture write a sentence that tells what is in the picture. 


oto GRADES III and IV 


TWO LITTLE CARPENTERS 


The boys in the fourth grade of Wilson School are feeling quite proud of themselves. This 
is the first year that manual training has been taught in grade four. The boys have not only learned 
the names of many tools, but they have learned how to use them and how to take care of them. 

Robert Adams has done especially well in his work in the manual training shop. Robert’s 
father is a carpenter, so of course Robert knew many things about tools that his father had 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS—Continued 


taught him. Often at the supper table Robert would talk with his father about the things he was 
making at school. 

One night Mr. Adams said, ‘‘Well, Bobby Adams, what are you making in manual training 
now? It seems such a long time since you have told me what you are doing. Are you building an 
apartment house or a department store?”’ 

Bobby laughed. Of course he knew that his father was joking about the house and the 
store, but Bobby did not say anything about what he was making in school. 

‘‘What is the trouble, my boy? Have you broken all of your tools so soon?’”’ asked Mr. Adams. 

‘No, sir-ee!’”’ said Bobby. “‘I haven’t broken a single one yet.”’ 

Still Bobby did not tell his father what he was making at school. 

Mr. Adams looked a little bit worried. He could not understand why Bobby would not talk 
tonight about his work in manual training the same as he had always done. 

“Don’t you like your work in manual training any more?” he asked. 

“Oh, sure! It’s great fun,’”’ said Bobby. ‘‘But, Dad, you know you sometimes tell me that 
‘little boys should be seen and not heard.’ Well, tonight I just want to be seen. You see, I have a 
secret, but I'll tell you part of it. I am making something for you, Dad, so please don’t ask me 
any more questions.” 

Mr. Adams laughed and felt quite relieved to know that Bobby had not gotten into trouble. 

Mother and Betty, who was Bobby’s young sister, had not been saying anything. They had 
been listening to all that Bobby and his father were saying. Now they were all laughing and 
talking except one person. Betty suddenly did not feel very hungry. She looked rather sad and 
she did not want any dessert. 

‘‘Aren’t you feeling well, Betty?” asked mother. “‘Don’t you want some chocolate cake?” 

“Yes, I’m all right,’”’ said Betty slowly, “‘but I just don’t feel hungry.”’ 

After supper Betty seemed very anxious to help her mother clear the supper table and to 
wipe the supper dishes. While she was wiping the dishes she looked up at her mother and said, 
‘‘Mother, you don’t care if Bobby is making something for daddy, do you?” 

Mother smiled wisely. ‘‘No, dear, of course I don’t care. I think it will be fun for all of us 
when daddy gets his surprise, don’t you?”’ 

‘Yes, I guess so,’’ answered Betty. 

‘Please let me wipe that big knife,’’ said mother. “It is so sharp I am afraid you will cut 
yourself. I really should have a special box in which to keep my sharpest knives. It is not a good 
idea for me to put them in the drawer with all of the others.” 

“That is right,’’ said Betty. ““Even you might cut your fingers on the sharp knives when 
you take something out of the drawer.” 

That gave Betty an idea. She seemed much happier when she went to bed. The next morning 
she ate a big breakfast and said she was going out to play with Judy Jones. 

Mother was busy with her work and did not notice that Betty went directly to her father’s 


workshop. (To be continued by the boys and §girls in your class.) 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


What do the following words mean? 


manual training department store 
apartment house felt quite relieved 
Who were Robert Adams and Bobby Adams? 
What suddenly made Betty so unhappy? 


What idea did she get while wiping the dishes for her mother? 


THINGS TO DO 
Complete the story by telling these things: 


1—Why Betty went to the workshop 
2—What she did there 
3—What happened 


Draw a picture of the present that Bobby made for his father. 
Be sure that it is something which can be made in a manual training workshop. 
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Paint all flesh light orange. The dress may be red with a white japron and the scarf any gay colors you wish. Paint the sleeves a 
soft blue, stockings black and shoes brown. 


The goat is white, the sky blue. Paint the grass a dull green, the chalet light brown and distant hills soft violet with snowy peaks. 
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Social Science Studies of 


Other Lands 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor,Warwick, Rhode Island 


The Playground of Europe 


Last September we were visiting Carmella and Antonio in the country that looks like a 
high-heeled boot. Do you remember the high mountains that we saw while we were there? 

This month we will begin our journey in Italy, the high-heeled boot, and travel northward. 
As we get near the border we see mountains ahead of us that seem too high to cross. They look 
as though it would be impossible to get on the other side of them. But as we come to the foot 
of the mountains we find there are two ways of getting on the other side. One way is an auto- 
mobile road which has been built over the mountains, and the other way is a very large tunnel 
for trains which has been dug right through the mountains. This is called the ‘‘Simplon Tunnel,”’ 
and it is the largest in the world. It takes our train fifteen minutes to go through the Simplon 
Tunnel and when we come out on the other side of the mountains we are in a different country. 
We are now in a country called ‘‘Switzerland.”’ 

Switzerland is a small and very mountainous country. The mountains, called ‘‘The Alps,”’ 
are so high their peaks are covered with ice and snow all the year. In these higher mountains 
there are places where the snow blows into the valleys, and packs together so solidly that it slowly 
changes to ice. These huge masses of ice are called “‘glaciers.’’ After a time the glaciers become so 
heavy they very slowly slide down the valley. When the glacier edge reaches the lower, warmer 
part of the valley it melts and the water flows off as a mountain stream. 

Some of the mountain peaks are so high and so cold that plants cannot grow upon them. 
Farther down the sides of the mountains there are trees. Still nearer the foot of the mountains 
on the steep slopes are grasslands where cows and goats are pastured in the summer time. During 
the summer months the men and older boys drive their cows and goats to the high mountain 
pastures. The men do not drive them home at night to milk them as we do here in America. 
Instead, they live in summer houses up in the pasture lands all summer. The milk from the cows 
is used for making butter and cheese, which are sent down the mountains to be sold in the towns. 
Some of the Swiss cheese is sent to America and other countries. Have you ever tasted it? 
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Social Science Studies of Other Lands—Continued 


At the end of the summer the cattle and goats are driven down the mountain sides again to 
their home barns. During the winter months they eat hay which has been cut on grasslands 
that cannot be reached by grazing cattle. The hay is cut during the summer and carried or 
dragged down the mountains and stored on the farms. 

The Swiss farmers and their families spend many winter days and evenings, when there is 
no work to be done out of doors, in making things to sell. The men carve many interesting things 
out of wood and the women make very fine and beautiful embroidery. 

The clean, clear, crisp morning air helps to make the climate in Switzerland very healthy, 
and the mountain scenery is beautiful. Because of these facts many people go there in the summer 
time to enjoy their vacations. In winter time many visitors go there to enjoy winter sports such 
as: skating, skiing, tobogganing, ice hockey, sleigh riding, and bobsledding. Because of these 
many visitors, Switzerland has long been called ‘‘the playground of Europe.”’ 


Suggestions for the Scrapbook 


1. Draw a picture of the high mountains in Switzerland. In this picture show the snow-capped 

peaks, a glacier in the valley, the trees and the grasslands below. 

Make a list of different kinds of work done in Switzerland. 

Find pictures of the different kinds of winter sports listed in the story. Label each one as you 

paste it in your scrapbook. 

4. In one column make a list of words from this story that are new to you. Opposite each word 
write the meaning in another column. Some of the words you may wish to use are: Simplon 
Tunnel, mountainous, the Alps, glaciers, grazing, embroidery, climate, and scenery. 


5. Find pictures of the people and life in Switzerland. Label each picture as you paste it in your 
scrapbook. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


A Broadcast from Switzerland 


CHARACTERS: 
ANNOUNCER 
RALPH 
WALTER 
ALICE 
LouISsE 
Group of Children listening in 


ScENE: One-half of stage, the scene 
of the Broadcasting Station at 
St. Moritz, Switzerland; the other 
half an American Home. 


Act I 

(As scene opens RAtpu, WALTER, 
Atice, LouisE, and ANNOUNCER 
are in the Broadcasting Studio 
in Switzerland waiting to go on 
the air to tell the children back 
home in America about some of 
their travels. 

On the other side of the stage, 
which is fitted up like an Ameri- 
can living-room, a group of 
children are sitting around a 
radio, listening in.) 


ANNOUNCER: This is Station 
T-R-A-V-E-L IN SWITZERLAND! 
Away up in St. Moritz six thousand 
thirty-seven feet above sea level. 
We have with us at this time a group 
of four American children who are 
going to broadcast to you an inter- 
esting account of their recent travels 
in this beautiful country of Swit- 
zerland! 


(The children in America lean 
closer to the radio in order to 
hear better.) 


Ra.pu: Hello, folks, over there in 
America. I hope you are all listening 
in, and especially our friends from 
the —- School in ————. Our 
program is about to start. Each of 
us here will tell you something 
interesting about our travels in 
Switzerland. Walter is right here at 
the ‘“‘mike’’ now! Ready, Walter, 
take it over! 


WALTER: 

We’re at St. Moritz for the winter 
sports. 

We came from Basel, one of Swit- 
zerland’s ports. 

This place is beautiful, this place is 
grand! 

You can hear us give Switzerland a 
great big hand! 


(Clapping is heard very dis- 
tinctly.) 


From here we see people in sporting 
togs, 

And also there are St. Bernard 
rescue dogs! 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


These dogs save people from death 
in the snows, 

But all that, I guess, everybody 
knows. 

Alice is here to tell you a lot, 

’Bout what we have seen and what 
we’ve been taught! 


ALICE: 

The people in Switzerland are very 
nice. 

Some live in chalets near the glacial 
ice, 

Others in apartments much like ours, 

Still others in farm huts among the 
flowers. 

On special occasions their costumes 
are fine, 

But are very different from yours 
and mine, 

Wearing the finest of materials made. 

And to their ancestral jewelry much 
attention is paid! 

Alpine blossoms adorn the men’s 
hats, 

As they gather in groups for pleasant 
chats. 


ANNOUNCER: And now here is 
Louise, who will tell you all about 
the transportation in Switzerland. 
These American children have trav- 
eled in all these vehicles which she 
will describe to you. 


LoulIseE: 

The cog railroad takes you to the 
mountain tops, 

To enjoy the scenery you make 
brief stops, 

And the aerial railway cars are grand, 

For they take you quickly above the 
land. 

Open-topped busses travel over the 
roads. 

They are sturdily built to carry 
heavy loads. 

Through the many tunnels on the 
mountain line, 

Are electric trains like yours and 
mine! 

But down from the pastures on the 
mountain sides, 

They use good old dogs on these 
treacherous slides. 

Horses could not travel safely and 
well; 

I’m afraid they might want to rush 
pell-mell! 

So the dogs with their carts carry 
the cans 

Down to the dairies on flatter lands. 


ANNOUNCER: Ralph is returning 
to the ‘mike’? to give you some 
more information before we sign off. 
All right, Ralph. 


RALPH: 

Wood carving, lace making, and 
watch making, too, 

Give the Swiss people plenty to do. 

Some of their work in the factories 
is done, i 

But often at home a small business 
is run! 

Farming and fruit 
much of their time, 

And I’d mention their vineyards, 
but I’m afraid it won’t rhyme! 

Their land is hilly and rocky, too! 

So they cannot use implements as 
Americans do. 

The herdsman calls his cattle with 
an “alpenhorn,”’ 

Which is often seven or eight feet 
long. 

Lucerne is noted for its covered 
bridges, 

And Lake Lucerne borders the 
mountain ridges. 

If we’ve forgotten anything, let us 
know, 

For we really want you to tell us so. 


raising take 


ANNOUNCER: Signing off Station 
T-R-A-V-E-L, St. Moritz, Switzer- 
land. We will now stand by to hear 
from America. 


Curtain. 


Act II 


CHARACTERS: Same, plus a Special 
Announcer for the American Sta- 
tion. 


ScENE: Same as Act I, except now 
the children in Switzerland are 
listening in, while the children in 
America are preparing to broad- 
cast their short program. 


ANNOUNCER: This Station 
——— School in ————. We have 
heard the broadcast in Switzerland 
and enjoyed it very much. There are 
several questions, however, which 
some of the children here would like 
to ask which we hope you American 
children over there can answer when 
you arrive home! Mary will ask the 
first question. Come on, Mary! 


Mary: 

We want to know something, please! 

Will you discover how they make 
Swiss cheese? 

I know we’ve all eaten it a lot, 

For that’s the kind our mothers 
have bought. 

We hope you'll see it made some day, 

Then you can tell us just the way. 


ANNOUNCER: And now John has 
a question for you. 
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JOHN: 

When you come home, just for fun, 

Will you show us how the yodeling 
is done? 

You must have heard them over 
there, 

For we’ve heard Swiss yodelers on 
the air. 

Perhaps you’ll start a _ yodelers’ 
band. 


Right here in America in our own 
land. 


ANNOUNCER: One more question 
before we sign off, folks. Take it 
over, Jean! 


JEAN: 
We want to hear about William Tell. 
Hope you’ll learn the story well, 
For we know it happened long ago. 
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Our reading books have told us so. 


ANNOUNCER: 
And now, my friends, we’ re signing off, 
And to Switzerland our hats we doff. 
We hope some day to visit there, 
But now it’s time to go off the air. 


Signing off Station — -, ——— 
School —— in America. 


The End 


Healthland Bus 


‘te ability of one child to 
draw trucks and buses originated 
the interest in building buses. 


Billy fascinated the children with 
his pictures of W.P.A. trucks com- 
plete in all details and then a stream- 
lined bus. The ever-present desire 
to construct was soon put to work 
and plans were made for our bus. 
The bus must take us somewhere. 
Healthland would be a device to 
arouse interest in teeth, bathing, 
food, etc. The suggestion was wel- 
comed and we planned and worked 
and talked. 


Organization 


We drew buses and made books of 
them. We discussed Healthland and 
made books illustrating health rules. 


We decided to build a big bus so 
that we could use it. We listed all 
materials necessary and discussed 
what the children would bring 
orange crates, wheels, paper, boards, 
paint brushes, etc. 


Activities 


The first activity was making 
seats out of orange crates. After 
days of hard work we had eleven 
good bus seats. 


The next step was the frame- 
work of the bus. We measured the 
space that we had and decided to 
use every bit of it. A foreman was 
appointed and construction begun. 
Measuring, sawing, and hammering 
soon brought forth a framework of 
which we were all proud. Our chief 
concern was that it would stand. A 
few braces held it satisfactorily. 
Sheeting paper was measured and 
colored red with large crayons. It 
was a tiring task but, when tacked 
on the framework, was a delight to 
the children. The roof was also made 
of sheeting paper and tacked on. 


The steering wheel was worked 
on diligently for several days, and 
finally perfected. It was a broom- 
stick and the bottom of a basket. 


By ETHEL A. MILLER 


The next activity was cutting 
letters for the name of the bus, 
making lights and posters adver- 
tising Healthland. 

The children brought labels from 
cans and made attractive fruit and 
vegetable posters. 

Decorated paper hankies made a 
“‘hanky”’ poster. 

We also had a poster on bathing 
and on teeth. 

Finally our bus was complete and 
we felt it was splendid. 


Correlations 
Reading: 
We learned to read health terms. 


Numbers: 


We had to use rules and yard- 
stick daily to make a good bus. 

We measured letters for our 
posters. 


Spelling: 
Health terms. 


Literature: 


Health stories and rhymes. 

Invitations to children in other 
classes to ride in bus. 

Invitations to parents to attend 
program. 


Music: 


Various health songs. 


Program 


Our project was finished, but the 
children had been looking forward 
to having their parents see it. We 
decided to have a health program 
and invite the parents. 

We used our songs and several 
dramatizations to make our pro- 
gram. 

Our invitations were 


Come to our 
HEALTHLAND PROGRAM 
on Marcu 17, 1939 
2:30 P.M. 


The classes in the building were 
invited to ride to Healthland. The 
driver inspected hands and nails 
before allowing children to enter 
the bus. An announcer advertised 
Healthland on the trip. 


Outcomes 


Ability to work harmoniously. 

Initiative and leadership. 

Increased interest in buses of all 
types. 

Appreciation of health and its 
rules. 

Keener interest in school subjects 
because good work meant privileges 
in the work on the bus. 
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Five little qirls each hope fo get Lucy made some candy hearts 
The cookies that you see. For Tim and Gregory. 

Each qets how many, ifiheyare If each onegot the same amount, 
Divided equally? How many would that be ? 


— rn? 


Jacob made three stars of red, If Bessy,Robert, Agnes , Paul, 
He made three stars of blue, Susan and Nanette 


To qive to Ned,and Gus and Mike, Would share the flowers that you see , 
And so each one qot How many Would each get ? 
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sin SIMPLE DIVISION PROBLEMS Louise D. Tessin 
Mary had two yellow birds. Mr. Brown has just three cents. 
Each one was a pet. If he gave Bob a penny, 
If she qave Joe and Dan a bird And one to Ted.and one to Fred, 
How many would each get? Each would get how many ? 


me 


Just four balloons for Jimand Jane, Divide four bright balloons between 
And Jack and Genevieve, - Little Jim and Jane ,_ 

How many shiny ,bright balloons How many did they each recieve 
Will every one receive? IF each one got the same? 
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Blackboard drawing is good practice. Call attention to the simple, 
basic shapes. Improvise suitable backgrounds for originality. 


Encourage the children to use the animals and fowls in some 
original, interpretive drawings of stories studied. 
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VALENTINE PERSONALITIES 


Dotted lines 
are folds. 


Crown may be 
yellow-orange . 
Nose and mouth 
may be white. 


Cut heart of red 


control, 


Hair may be black . 
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Sara Rehtus 


The eyes are moved from 
Side to side, up and down, 
by moving control 


construction paper. 


Black or blue eyes 


Cut another may be drawn 
Strip of drawing or pasted on. 
paper 2X44" to 
complete eye 


White drawing paper 
eye control 
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WASHINGTON SILHOUETTES Sara Rehtus 


Sorder repeats are nice for windows. 


Colored wrap- 
ping paper 
makes good 
silhouettes. 


Decorative on 
Invitations, 
Programs 
and Booklets. 


Add +o dress 
for single unit. 
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A George Washington Game 


Miss ALLEN busy 
drawing something on the black- 
board when the children came 
to class on February 22, but 
she covered it with a cloth and 
wouldn’t let them see. 


When arithmetic and spell- 
ing were over she took out a 
book and read them a story of 
George Washington; then she 
said, ‘“‘Now we are going to 
play agame,”’ and she uncovered 
the picture. It was a queer 
looking picture of a tall man 
with no hat or coat on nor 
any shoes on his feet. In fact 
he had no hair on his head. 


The children laughed and 
one little boy said, “‘He looks 
like George Washington.”’ 


“‘He is George Washington,”’ 
said Miss Allen. Then she told 
each one to come up to the 
blackboard and draw his clothes. 
“Billy, you may come first 
and draw his hat.”’ 


Billy looked at the picture 
on Miss Allen’s desk, then drew 
a very good hat on George 
Washington’s head. 


Mary made some white curly 
hair that was tied with a 
ribbon. She colored the rib- 
bon red. 


John drew a long, fierce- 
looking sword in George Wash- 
ington’s hand. 


Helen drew a coat like the 
one in the picture only she 
colored it blue. 


By FLORA C. RUE 


Ned made slippers and col- 
ored them dark brown. 


The twins put yellow buttons 
in his coat and sleeves and 
buckles on his slippers. 


The picture looked very much 


like George Washington, but 
the children asked if they could 
make green grass under his feet 
and blue sky above his head 
so it would be a real picture. 


Then Miss Allen asked what 
she should write underneath 
the picture, and all together 
they said, “George Washing- 
ton, the First President of the 
United States.”’ 
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Through the Year 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


By ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


with Ann Harvey, Teacher 


February Primary Experiences 


FEBRUARY 1—WNature Study 


, faces glowing from fresh 
air, exercise, and pleasure, the boys 
and girls of Ann Harvey’s class were 
swinging along a country road, over 
the little bridge they called their 
own, and across the fields. There 
had been a lovely soft fall of snow 
which had transformed everything. 
The goldenrod, whose yellow-golden 
beauty they had once enjoyed, had 
long ago turned brown, but now, all 
white and gleaming, stood out clearly 
against the little weather-beaten 
bridge. Under the bridge the little 
stream now still and frozen was 
edged with white. And so was the 
pine tree near by, which looked so 
pretty and green against the snow. 
The sheer beauty of it all kept the 
children quiet for a moment; then 
they began naming all the winter 
colors they could see: violet shadows 
on the snow, the bright Bluejay, the 
beautiful red Cardinal, the brown 
squirrel curled up on a branch close 
against the side of the tree, his tail 
over his back and his feet tucked 
well under him, green evergreens, 
red berries—and at the end of the 
walk, when the sun was just begin- 
ning to go down, some of the violet 
shadows on the snow seemed to have 
changed to blue and gold. 


When the children noticed tracks 
in the snow, the teacher told them 
about the stories which are written 
there. When the ground is covered 
with snow, birds and animals cannot 
go away from their homes without 
leaving records. By their tracks in 
the snow they tell us about their little 
trips—whether they ran, walked, or 
hopped, and how and where they 
got their food and water. In the 
weedy field where there were many 
seed stalks—goldenrod, thistle, mul- 
lein, and butterprint—innumerable 
bird tracks were discovered. About 
certain kinds of seed stalks the tracks 
were very close together and the 
children learned that these seeds 
were the birds’ favorite food—their 
dessert. They hoped to learn to dis- 
tinguish the tracks of birds from 
those of rabbits and squirrels. It was 
fun, too, watching for automobile 
tracks, wagon tracks, and tracks of 
shoes and rubbers. 


FEBRUARY 5—PhAonics 


Realizing that phonics is only one 
of the many aids to successful read- 
ing, Ann Harvey tried not to give 
it undue importance in teaching. 
She had found that some children 
work out their own way of analyz- 
ing words; and for them training in 
phonics is unnecessary. She knew, 
too, the danger of breaking up words 
into their phonetic elements too 
soon. For some time the children in 
her room had been making a game 
of listening for rhyming words and 
recognizing words that begin alike. 
They were especially interested in 
the beginning sounds of their own 
names and those of their little 
friends. 

Now most of the children had 
acquired a reasonable vocabulary of 
sight words and had developed some 
ability in comprehension; and along 
with this a desire for independence in 
reading. Some of the children had 
library cards and were enjoying 
simple books from the Branch Li- 
brary, but they were beginning to 
feel the need of something to help 
them in reading this simple, but new, 
material. They were, of course, 
chiefly concerned with thought get- 
ting and enjoyment of the story. 
The teacher thought this the logical 
time to give them some training in 
word analysis which would be defi- 
nite enough to really be usable and 
helpful. She tried to relate all this 
work to the thought-getting process 
through ear and eye training or the 
parts in words which were meaning- 
ful to the children because of past 
experience. She based the phonetic 
work upon words which the class 
knew well. 

Although phonics was taught in a 
separate period from the reading 
lesson, Miss Harvey encouraged the 
pupils to make use of it in attacking 
new words in reading and so helped 
them feel the relationship between 
phonics and reading. In all this she 
also encouraged them to supply 
words by the help of the context— 
an excellent way of increasing the 
vocabulary. As they became con- 
scious of familiar word endings and 
beginnings and of little words within 
larger ones, a_ self-confidence was 
built up which led to an even greater 
interest in reading. All of us enjoy 


doing what we can do well. When the 
children were working on the Social 
Studies Unit, ‘‘The Train,” they 
worked out the following which was 
helpful in phonics. 


TRAIN NoIsEs 


“Clickety, clack! Clickety, clack!’’ 
A train is going along the track. 
*R-um-ble, r-um-ble,  r-um-ble,’’ 
rumbles the great big wheels. 
“Toot, toot, toot, too, to, 00-00-00-,”’ 
whistles the whistle on the train. 
“Ding, dong, ding, ding, ding, ding,”’ 
sings the bell. 
‘Choo, choo, choo, ch- ch- ch- ch-, 
Puff, puff, puff, p- p- p- p-,” 
puffs the great big engine. 
sh- sh- sh- sh- s- s- s- s- S- s-,”” 
the train stops. 


FEBRUARY 9—WNature Study 


During the intensely cold days 
when very little time could be spent 
out of doors nature observations 
were made from the low windows 
of the schoolroom. The children 
loved to stand at the windows or sit 
on the long, low window-seat looking 
out toward the snow-covered wooded 
hills. They observed the beauty of 
the snow-fringed trees against the 
sky and the shape and branching of 
different trees, learning which are 
cone-shaped and which are spread- 
ing. They watched the clouds grow 
larger and change into different 
shapes and then clear away. They 
watched the sun (being careful not 
to look directly at it when it was 
brightest) and talked about how our 
hours of work and play are controlled 
by it. They noticed the part of the 
sky in which the sun may be found 
at various times of the day and 
learned that the sun seems to rise in 
the east and set in the west. 


FEBRUARY 13—Art 


Ann Harvey told the children the 
old legend of St. Valentine, stressing 
the kindness of his heart and his 
custom of sending love tokens to his 
friends. She wanted them to realize 
that anything we send to another 
should always be kind. 

It was great fun making valen- 
tines. They made envelopes for 
them by folding the four corners of 
a square of paper to the center and 
sealing it with a bright-colored paper 
heart. 
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FEBRUARY 16—Science 


When Jack brought his pet rabbit 
to school for a few days all the boys 
and girls were very busy caring for it. 
They carried in the large pet pen, 
gave the rabbit fresh water often 
and brought carrots, lettuce, and 
cabbage from home for it. They felt 
his soft fur and talked about his 
long ears, cotton-like tail, quivering 
nose, and split lip which was drawn 
back when gnawing. They learned 
that as a protection rabbits are often 
the color of brown earth covered 
with dry grass and that some are 
white like snow. They let the rabbit 
out in the schoolroom and watched 
him hop about on his strong hind 
legs, observing that his front feet are 
not used for anything except for 
supporting weight. They enjoyed 
sharing their rabbit with other 
groups of children. Jack drew the 
rabbit’s footprints. 

The poem, ‘The Rabbit,” by 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts was asked 
for over and over again. 


FEBRUARY 20—Outdoor Play 


Snow modeling gave an added 
zest to outdoor play these winter 
days. The children poured water on 
the snow and let it freeze. Then this 
was treated as if it were a block of 
marble. A knife or anything of the 
sort served the purpose of a chisel 
and very simple and, of course, 
crude figures were cut out. Some of 
the children worked alone and others 
in groups. A framework of wood, 
branches, or wire was sometimes 
used. Snow may be packed around 
the frames or thrown on to them 
after being sprinkled with water. 

A few of the children did not 
attempt snow modeling, but pre- 
ferred making snowmen and snow 
houses. The old game, “Fox and 
Geese,”’ proved most popular. It was 
fun imitating a snowstorm. A long, 
low, whistling sound was the wind 
blowing through the pine trees. The 
whirling and drifting snow was 
represented in different ways by 
different children. They caught snow- 
flakes on pieces of black velvet 
cloth and examined them through 
a magnifying glass to observe their 
shapes. 


FEBRUARY 26—Art 


Indoors finger painting was a 
fascinating activity. A_ sufficient 
quantity of laundry starch was 
prepared—consistency of thick 
cream. While it was warm, calcimine 
powder was mixed with it to get 
desired color. The paper used must 
have a tough surface; white wrapping 
paper or shelf paper is satisfactory. 
The paper was put under the faucet 
and water run on it until it was 
quite wet. Then it was fastened on 
the table with thumb-tacks. The 
paint was put on and worked with 
the fingers; the results were sur- 
prising. Very often a design or 
picture evolved which had not been 
planned. The child’s imagination 
plays a large part in the interpreta- 
tion and enjoyment of these pictures. 
Because the fingers were used in- 
stead of brushes, details had to be 
omitted, so the drawings were very 
simple, but effective. Large book 
covers or an interesting frieze can 
be easily made. The children have 
more fun when they wear old clothes 
and the tables and floor are protected 
by newspapers. 


FEBRUARY 27—Arithmetic 


In connection with the Social 
Studies Unit, Train,” the 
class made up some problems 
about the play train. 


THE TRAIN 


1. The class took a ride on a 
train. As soon as they got back to 
school they began planning to make 
a play train out of orange crates in 
their schoolroom. 

“TI will bring a big barrel for the 
engine, and we shall need 2 orange 
crates for the cab,” said Jimmy. 
1 more for the tender,’ said 
Jane. How many orange crates did 
they need for the cab and the 
tender? 

2. “‘Let’s have a day coach big 
enough so that four of us can ride at 
once,” said Betty. ‘““Then we’ll need 
4 orange crates for that and 3 more 
for the Pullman,” said George. 

4 and 3 are —. Altogether we 
shall need —— orange crates. 

3. “If we had some boards we 
could use them instead of orange 
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crates to make the diner and the 
baggage car,” said Miss Hill. ‘““We 
would need 4 for the diner and 4 for 
the baggage car.”’ 

“4 and 4 are —,” said the children. 

4. “In the diner there will be 
room for 2 tables and 4 chairs,” 
said Miss Hill. How many tables and 
chairs could they have in the diner? 

5. “I can bring 1 trunk and 1 suit- 
case for the baggage car,”’ said Sally. 
“Oh, I'll bring 2 doll trunks and 
3 boxes,”’ said Susan. 

“That will make — things for the 
baggage car,” said the boys and 
girls. 

6. In a few days the children had 
brought many orange crates, boards, 
pasteboard boxes, and other things 
for the train. The first work was to 
take the tops off the 9 orange crates. 
Bang! Bang! went the hammers. 
“Oh, I broke this orange crate,” 
cried Jimmy. The boys tried to work 
carefully, but they broke 3 orange 
crates. They had 9 when they 
started. How many good ones were 
left? 

7. ‘““We needed 10 orange crates. 
We now have 6 good ones. How 
many more do we need?” asked 
Miss Hill. 

“6 orange crates from 10 orange 
crates are — orange crates,’”’ said 
the children. 

8. “Charles brought 3 boards this 
morning,” said Jane. ‘‘We needed 
10 boards. How many more do we 
need?”’ 

3 boards from 10 boards are — 
boards. 

9. That afternoon the children 
brought all the boards needed so 
they had 10 to begin work on. Bang! 
Bang! went the hammers again. 
“Oh, oh! My board broke in two,” 
cried Joe. ‘“‘And mine, too,” said 
Jimmy. We have broken 2 boards. 
We had 10 to begin with. How 
many good ones are left? 

10. From the pasteboard boxes 
the children cut out 10 wheels and 
nailed them on the train. The first 
time they took a ride on the train 
someone called out, “Stop this 
train!’? The whistle blew, the bell 
rang, and the train stopped. 3 
wheels had come off the train. How 
many wheels were left? 

3 wheels from 10 wheels are — 
wheels. 


BOOKS ARE FRIENDS 


Books are friends, 
You probably know; 
You can find them 
Where you go. 


Learn of wisdom 

From wonderful lips, 
Go with them 

On marvelous trips. 


Learn of beauty 


Know the wisdom 


From thousands of pages, 


From numberless ages. 


A shelf of books 

Brings joys without end, 
A worthwhile book 

Is a wonderful friend! 


—Nona KEEN DUFFy 
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Valentine Capers 
Cut-ups for Valentine’s Day 


Written and Illustrated 
By EDVINA CAHILL 


How about something unusual, 
novel, and yet interesting this Val- 
entine’s Day? Never for a moment 
is the suggestion to eliminate the 
traditional red heart-shaped mis- 
siles. On the contrary, why not use 
them as the basis for making some- 
thing distinctive? 

As such these cut-ups raise their 
hands. A pensive bird, a flighty 
crow, a valentine fish, and owl will 
entrance your class with their easy 
construction and versatility of re- 
sults. 

Everything suggested in this article 
is made from hearts, simple red 
hearts, which, with a little imagina- 
tion and a sense of humor, turn 
into unbelievably fascinating ob- 
jects. Your only additional neces- 
sities will be pipe cleaners, Scotch 
and/or adhesive tape, rubber ce- 
ment, and paint. 


Araminta (Fig. 1) 


In drawing Araminta, the first 
requisite is to catch her soul-search- 
ing expression. Perhaps it’s caused 
by want of acclaim for her fashion- 
able platform shoes; perhaps by her 
pipe-cleaner legs; nevertheless, it’s 
there and Araminta isn’t Araminta 
without her sorrowful look. 

To make her, draw a heart— longer 
than it is wide. Paint the wings on 
with several quick strokes of the 
brush, or substitute colored paper. 

Cut a much smaller heart, very 
thin and long, for the face. Make the 
eyes by drawing the outlines of the 
two sides of the hearts. Dot the 
eyes. Paint the beak yellow or use 
colored paper again. 

Paste the head to the body with 
rubber cement, being sure to let the 
chin extend way down into the 
shoulder feathers, but allowing the 
upper part of the face to protrude 
above the wings. 

What to use for legs? Pipe cleaners 
take care of that problem. Paint 
them the same color as the beak and 
attach to the back of the body with 
Scotch tape. 

The platform shoes necessarily 
form a most important item. Not 
only from the fashion angle is this 
true, but also for the reason that 
they give Araminta a base upon 
which to stand. Obtain two corks 
of similar size. Cut them at the 
larger end into two pieces about one- 


fourth of an inch thick. Bend the 
pipe cleaners at the foot ends so 
that they will reach three-fourths of 
the way across the tops of the corks. 
Seal with adhesive tape. Finally 
draw two hearts large enough to 
cover the corks and paste them on 
with rubber cement. Shellac gives 
a finished appearance especially if 
you have painted the heart red. 


Scarey Sarah (Fig. 2) 


Scarey Sarah seems to be up in 
the air about something. That’s 
just how she’ll be in your classroom 
if you decorate the walls with these 
birds, featuring outspread wings. 

The body and head are cut to 
the exact measurements of Ara- 
minta (Fig. 1). Notice that the 
head, however, is pasted at a 
different angle. That is one of the 
points which gives variety to these 
drawings, as the children will soon 
find out. 

Cut another heart in two, verti- 
cally; fashion wings from each half 
(Fig. 2-B). Attach them to the body 
with rubber cement. 

Painted pipe cleaners again are 
used for the legs, but this time 
don’t turn them under for feet. 
Instead, seal the straight ends with 
Scotch tape to two small, elongated 
hearts to give the appearance of the 
position of birds’ feet when flying. 

The tips of the wings may be 
colored, instead of the entire spread. 
Painted toenails can be added ‘to 
give a little humorous touch. 

Toby B (Fig. 3) 

The fishing’s fine when Toby B’s 
swimming around your classroom 
walls with the utmost of ease. 
Confidentially, he’s helped out by 
pins which hold him to the bulletin 
board. This bright fish ‘‘adds color 
and flowing lines to a somewhat 
fishy valentine.” 

Draw a heart, very round and 
full at the top, with an extra long, 
pointed end (tip). Cut fins and tail 
from another heart (Fig. 3-B). The 
tail is pasted to the tip of the heart 
with rubber cement. Attach ll 
other appendages in a like manner. 
Eyes, mouth, and gills are painted 
or pasted to the body. 


Place Cards (Fig. 4) 
If your class is giving a party, 
they undoubtedly will want place 
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Fig. | 


Araminta 


cards. These are quite simple to make 
and at the same time carry out the 
valentine spirit. 

Use a smal! heart for the face. 
Paint the hair on or use silk floss; 
paint eyes, etc. Left-over parts of 
hearts cut to shape make fine ears. 

The neck is made by overlapping 
two thin strips of paper, placing one 
strip in a vertical position, the other 
horizontal across the first. Cross 
vertical over horizontal, then hori- 
zontal over vertical, etc., until the 
desired length is reached. Paste or 
attach one end with Scotch tape to 
the back of the head. 

Cut out a second heart (larger 
than the face), as it is to be used as 
the base. Attach it to the end of the 
‘jiggly’ neck with rubber cement. 
Write the name of the child on this 
heart. 


Owly Percy (Fig. 5) 


Of course you must have the 
scholar represented, so Valentine 
Percy amply fills the requirements. 

For the body, a valentine of 
rather a squat shape is necessary. 
Nick it on either side to give the 
appearance of wings. Trim off the 
lower part of the heart, following an 
imaginary line from the inside part 
of the nick to the tip. 

Use a round heart, smaller than 
the body, for the head. Paint eyes 
and nose on, endeavoring to ob- 
tain a very wise expression. 

The tips of two very small hearts 
are the ears. All parts of the owl are 
held together with rubber cement. 
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VALENTINE CAPERS 


Fig, 


SCAREY SARAH 
Fig. 2 
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Edvina Cahill 


VALENTINE PERCY 
Fig. 5 
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Valentine Brownies 
By MARGUERITE GODE 


Can you imagine a Valentine Brownie 

Gay as an elf and exceedingly clowny? 

So good are his deeds, it has often been said 

His heart is so big it goes straight to his head. 

If you are intending this Valentine Day 

To send loving greetings along on their way, 

No better a mailman could any one choose 

Than a Valentine Brownie to bear the good news. 
How to make the Valentine Brownies: 

Did you notice the little line in the poem that says ‘“‘The Valentine 
Brownie’s heart was so big it went to his head’’? 

Sometimes success goes to our heads too, doesn’t it? Well, the 
Valentine Brownie was proud of the many good deeds he had done 
for other people so it was only natural for him to be a little pleased 
with himself. Yes, his heart was so big it went straight to his head. 
There is your cue, children. A heart for a head. That is the way 
you begin creating your Brownie. 

Cut the heart from red paper, paint or mark on a face and draw 
the cap line. Now you are ready to paste it on the card chosen for 
your greeting. Any white card or cardboard will suit your purpose. 
With crayola, ink, or water color sketch in the figure of this whim- 
sical chap. 

You will find he is a willing little subject and if you will give him 
a few minutes of your time, he will dance, run, stand on his head, 
or do any sort of clownish tricks for your approval. 

Clever little word greetings printed on the card will add just the 
proper touch and your Valentine is ready to be tucked into an 
envelope and journey on its way. 

Below, you will find some captions which may be used or you 
may prefer to create your own personal messages. 


Just a Brownie friend Upside down would be 
Who bears This world of mine 
Lots of love If it weren’t for you, 
From one who cares. My Valentine. 
Valentine Day The love I send 
Is happy and gay Upon this card 
Because it affords me Cannot be measured 
A new chance to say— By the yard. 
I love you. 


To do his daily good-will deed 
Sir Brownie brings my love top-speed. 


It takes— 
Thirteen little letters to spell it, 
Three happy little words to tell it, 

Be My Valentine. 
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Little George Washington 


SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


4 
a = 
1 Lit - tle George Wash - ing - ton, I’m fond of you, You were so 
2. You were a lit - tle boy, And so am i, I may grow 


hon - est and brave and true. I like to hear how you 
up just like you if I We swe © % Loy - al and true to my 
chopped down the tree, And had lots of fun do - ing things just like me. 
coun - try I'll be, And then I'll be pres - i - dent some _ day, you'll see ! 


SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


i 3 am glad that on each pen - ny Lin - coln’s face I see, 

2. Lin - coln was the friend of chil - dren Ev - ery where, you know, 
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THE LOVELY 
SPRINGTIME 


Louise .D. Tessin 
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We Knew Lincoln 


By ESTELLE FINNEGAN 


A; LINCOLN’s birthday ap- 
proaches it is a refreshing thought 
to both adults and children to know 
that there still lives in the city of 
Springfield, Illinois, five men who 
were intimately associated with 
Lincoln. So long has Lincoln been 
idolized and held as a model of per- 
fect manhood and patriotism that 
when we think of him it is with a 
thought that he lived many, many 
years ago. 

Realizing that the span of years 
allotted the now famous five men 
who knew Lincoln could be but a 
few years at the most, the American 
Pioneer Guild recorded their recol- 
lections of our beloved Lincoln a 
little more than a year ago, and these 
voices, with their priceless recol- 
lections, will be preserved down 
through the ages. 

But come with me while I give 
you a more intimate glimpse into the 
lives of these men, and bring to you 
some of their statements which have 
not appeared in heretofore pub- 
lished biographies of Lincoln. 

Of interest to all school children 
is Mr. Roll’s touching story of the 
Lincoln family’s dog, ‘‘Fido.’”” He 
states that when Mr. Lincoln left for 
Washington to assume the presi- 
dency, one of the serious questions 
was ‘‘What shall we do with ‘Fido’?”’ 
It was finally decided that inasmuch 
as the Roll boys were friends of the 
family, they should assume the 
responsibility of Fido’s care, which 
they were very happy to do. Fido 


lived with them for about ten years, 
when, one day, the dog, in a playful 
mood, put his dirty paws upon a 
half-drunken man by the name of 
Charlie Plank, who was sitting on 
the street curbing. In his drunken 
rage he thrust a knife into the body 
of poor Fido. The dog shot away 
like a flash and was never seen alive 
again. His body was found about a 
month later behind the chimney of 
the old Universalist Church. And so 
it was that Fido, just a poor “aller 
dog,”’ met the fate of his illustrious 
master—assassination. Needless to 
say, he was buried by loving hands. 
Mr. Roll has given me a photograph 
of Fido in order that you may have 
the privilege of seeing him. 

It was Mr. Roll’s father who 
helped Abraham Lincoln build the 
much publicized flat boat that 
caught on the mill-dam at New 
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Meet these famous men in the 
photograph. They are, reading 
from left to right: Leon Putney 
Hopkins, born July 15, 1851; 
Isaac R. Diller, born July 14, 1854; 
Frank P. Coon, born August 12, 
1853; Robert C. Keyes, born July 
15, 1848, and John Linden Roll, 
born June 25, 1854. 


Salem. Not only did he assist Lincoln 
in building this boat but he em- 
barked on the boat with Lincoln 
down the river. Mr. Roll also has in 
his collection of Lincoln curios the 
account book of his father’s con- 
tracting business, showing charges 
for labor and material at different 
times, covering repairs and con- 
struction on the Lincoln home. A 
charge account in one of these 
books shows that the work came 
to $26.60, and that the account 
was settled by a credit by six walnut 
doors, sash and cash. From these 
doors Mr. Roll says he constructed 
furniture and souvenirs. 

The depressing scene of Lincoln’s 
return to Springfield after his death 
is still very fresh in Mr. Roll’s 
memory. He says he will never 
forget how he stood in line for hours, 
double file, waiting his turn to view 
the remains and of how he was over- 
come with grief when he looked upon 
the face of our great martyr. The 
next few days were never-to-be-for- 
gotten ones for Springfield—vast 
throngs of people from all over the 
country gathering to bow in rever- 
ence at the shrine of ‘Father 
Abraham.”’ Mr. Roll’s father was on 
the reception committee and his 
oldest brother was marshal of one 
of the sections of the parade. 

Isaac R. Diller’s most vivid recol- 
lection of the Lincoln family was the 
time he posed for a photograph with 
Lincoln and two of his sons in front 
of their home in Springfield. After 
patiently waiting for the necessary 
preparations to be gone through, 
he heard a wagon rattling along 
Jackson Street, and concluded the 
photographer would wait for it to 
pass, so turned about to see how 
near it was, but the exposure had 
been made and Isaac’s picture was 
blurred. However, it contained good 
pictures of his two playmates and 
their honored father. 

Both Willie and Tad Lincoln were 
constant playmates of Isaac’s, as 
they lived just a block apart. Willie 
had a better disposition and was a 
favorite with the other children of 
the neighborhood. 

Mr. Diller greatly prizes an in- 
vitation to the children’s party given 
to Willie shortly before the family 
departed for Washington, in Decem- 
ber, 1860, and well remembers one 
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incident of the party. Here is Mr. 
Diller’s own narration of the in- 
cident: ‘‘The sheet iron parlor stove 
was red hot on one side, as the wood 
burning stoves of that period had a 
way of getting, and a boy told me 
that you could make a hole through 
the iron with a broom straw when 
in that condition. I secured some 
straws from a broom behind the 
dining-room door to try the experi- 
ment, and had made, as I supposed, a 
number of holes, when Mr. Lincoln’s 
tall form entered the parlor door to 
enjoy the children’s fun and I felt 
guilty for injuring, as I supposed, 
his stove, and slipped around among 
the children so he would not suspect 
me of having done the mischief. 
Of course, there was no harm done, 
but I felt guilty, so was not so glad 
to see him as I would otherwise have 
been. The next time I looked on his 
face was when he was in his coffin in 
the old Representative Hall, where 
he lay in state, and I passed by in 
the line that took a last look at his 
patient features, cold in death.”’ 

“In the great parade of August 
8th, 1860, celebrating his nomina- 
tion, I wore a blue ribbon with a 
picture of Lincoln pasted on it, 
pinned to my jacket, and was quite 
proud of my decoration.” 

*‘An incident was told me a few 
years ago that showed the develop- 
ment of a grand character in Tad, 
and is worthy of repetition. When 
Mrs. Lincoln took him abroad 
shortly after his father’s death she 
placed him in a school in Germany, 
attended by select pupils, and as 
they prided themselves on their 
family standing they soon inquired 
of the strange American who his 
father was. He simply replied, ‘A 
rail splitter.’ As a result he was more 
or less an outcast by the others. 
Shortly they learned that his father 
had been the honored president of 
the United States. They changed 
their attitude toward the son and 
asked him why he had not told them 
the truth at the start. He answered, 
‘My father was a rail splitter, and I 
intend to be entitled to respect from 
what I prove myself to be and not 
because of what he was.’ This high 
ideal so nobly expressed would have 
made him a worthy son of an 
honored father if his life had been 
spared.” 

Mr. R. C. Keyes states that in 
the 50’s he and his father would 
meet Mr. Lincoln on the streets or 
the highway and each would salute 
Abe’’—‘‘Hi, Gersham”’ and that 
they often saw him on horseback. 
He says he will never forget the 
occasion on February 9, 1861, when 
Lincoln met him at Monroe and 
Fifth streets in Springfield and 
reached down and took him by the 
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Lincoln’s Home—1860 


hand, his left hand on his shoulder, 
to bid him good-bye, and of the 
incident a few years later when the sad 
news came of his death. Mr. Keyes’ 
father was on the committee to meet 
the remains of our beloved Lincoln 
at Chicago, and as the train pulled 
into the Alton Station it was met by 
his uncle of St. Louis, Missouri, and 
Mr. T. C. Smith, the undertaker. 
The hearse was drawn by six black 
horses. He remembers that the 
casket was too long for the doors to 
close and Mr. Smith whipped out 
ribbons from his pocket and tied the 
doors shut. 

The Sunday Schools all over the 
land contributed to a monument 
and every child who gave fifty cents 
toward the monument received a 
picture of the monument. Mr. Keyes 
states that he dropped corn one day 
for his fifty cents and was very 
proud of his picture. 

Mr. Frank C. Coon’s father made 
all of Lincoln’s shoes and he recalls 
Lincoln coming into his father’s 


FIDO, who 
also met an 
untimely end 
through assas- 
sination 


store many times. His father would 
have Mr. Lincoln stand on a piece of 
paper and he would outline the shoe 
on this paper. He wore a size 14E 
shoe. When Lincoln left to go to 
Washington Mr. Coon’s father took 
him to the station and he heard 
Lincoln’s famous farewell address. 
He recalls vividly that most every- 
one was crying. 

Mr. Leon Putney Hopkins is a 
plumber in Springfield and is the 
only man living who looked upon 
the face of Lincoln for the last time. 
He viewed the body of Lincoln in 
1887 and again in 1901, when the 
casket of the Civil War president 
was opened for the last time. 

Today the body of our beloved 
President reposes in one of the 
world’s most beautiful memorials 
just outside the city of Springfield 
and within a short distance of this 
memorial still lives the five grand 
old men who have given to this and 
future generations a true and inter- 
esting account of our beloved Lincoln. 
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Cloot of the Storm Country 


By ALLEN CHAFFEE 


a the young reindeer, had 
seven gifts that were to help him 
live a long and happy life. When he 
was born, the caribou fawn was a 
helpless thing with great soft eyes 
and calflike muzzle. But his reddish 
brown coat just matched the rocks. 
When his mother left him napping 
among the little spruce trees of her 
mountain top, he didn’t show at all. 
No hungry wolf would have seen 
him, for he was protectively colored. 
But that first gift was one Cloot 
shared with a great many woods 
babies. 

His second gift did not appear 
until Mother Caribou took him 
swimming. He was two months old, 
and getting a little tired of just milk, 
when she offered him a tender water 
lily, root and all. That was so good 
he begged for more. But when she 
swam across the pond to where they 
grew, he would not follow. Neither 
would she bring him any more. She 
just swam back and forth, to show 
the way, with her white tail raised 
straight up behind her. 

It was a turtle that surprised him 
into slipping into the pond. Then, 
to his surprise, it was easy enough to 
keep afloat. The water did not let 
him down as it did some animals. 
Had Cloot but known it, that was 


because of his air mattress. His long 
outer hairs were hollow tubes of air, 
and this air helped to float him. 
Soon he was paddling along behind 
Mother as jolly as you please. 

He didn’t appreciate his third gift 
until the summer was over, and 
Mother started down the mountain 
trail. Cloot was still very small, but 
his legs were nearly as long as hers, 
and it was not too hard to keep up 
with her. Those long legs were even 
better when they joined the herd, 
for the herd often ran pretty fast. 

Cloot had had tiny horns ever 
since he could remember; they had 
been knobs when he was born, and 
in a few weeks they were like short 
daggers. Playing with the bushes, he 
used to rush at them with horns 
lowered, and stab them through and 
through. 

Now, to his amazement, the 
fathers and uncles and grandfathers 
of the herd had wide, branching 
antlers. The aunts and grandmothers 
had smaller ones. That way, they 
were different from most does. But 
only the fathers fought. When maple 
leaves had fallen, and frost glittered 
in the moonlight, Cloot watched, 
hidden behind a bush, while two of 
the young bucks had a shoving 
contest with these great antlers. 
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They really hurt each other, for they 
fought hard. Some day Cloot would 
have antlers like the big caribou. 
But he still did not know how those 
antlers might save his life. 

As the herd started south for the 
winter, it had to cross wet, swampy 
ground, for it was a land of little 
lakes. Then the first snowflakes 
whirled out of a white sky, and the 
ground was soft beneath their feet. 
But Cloot and his fellow reindeer 
had very special feet. Cloot’s small 
hoofs had always gone click-click 
on the rocks. So had those of all the 
herd. Everywhere they roamed, they 
went click-click every minute of the 
way. It was because of the way their 
hoofs were made. There were two 
hoofs on each foot, for each of their 
great toes had its own thick toenail, 
a sharp hoof. When they set foot on 
soft snow, these toes spread far 
apart, and so did not sink in too far. 
And the long hairs between the twc 
hoofs kept them from slipping. No1 
was that all. Behind each hoof was < 
little ‘‘cloot” like a toy hoof. Or: 
hard ground it didn’t reach; but o1 
soft snow it left its mark, too. Tha 
made it even easier for the reindee: 
to walk over drifted snow. Cloot’s 
natural snowshoes were an impor- 
tant gift. 

As winter winds swept down 
through the woods, and icy flakes 
stung his nostrils, Cloot began to 
enjoy another of his gifts. For be- 
neath the long outer hairs of his 
coat, which had turned brownish 
gray, he had a living blanket. It was 
as good as walking around in a 
sleeping bag. For the oily wool 
next his skin kept him snug and 
warm. Cloot had no fear of cold 
and blizzards. He had one more 
great gift, though he didn’t know its 
value yet. That was his instinct to 
stay with the herd. As a fawn he 
had had a happy autumn playing 
with the other fawns. They raced, 
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and they butted, and ate moss; 
and were the best of chums. The fawns 
stayed close by their mothers and 
fathers, and all the mothers and 
fathers stayed close together in one 
great herd of perhaps a hundred 
caribou. There was a reason for all 
this, a reason why the animals that 
had obeyed the herd instinct had 
lived, while others had not. 

When the blizzards came, they 
pawed the snow from the mosses, or 
browsed on the tender tips of 
branches; and if the storm got too 
bad, they just huddled close to- 
gether and let the snow drift over 
them. That way, they dozed, warm 
and safe. 

But at times there was something 
that made them afraid. Cloot would 
hear a long drawn howl, far away 
through the woods. Then the old 
buck who was their sentinel would 


utter a sound of warning. The old 
@entinel buck always watched from 
the top of a rock. Or if it came his 
turn to eat, someone would take his 
place. And Cloot knew when fear 
came because he could feel it in the 
trembling bodies all about him. 
But he did not know what it was 
they feared. 

At last one night when stars 
pricked the sky, the wolf howl 
sounded. The lookout breathed his 
warning, and Cloot and the other 
fawns were shoved about this way 
and that. The herd had some plan, 
and when at last they were ready, 
the fawns were on the inside of a 
living circle. The caribou with the 
biggest horns made that circle, 
standing heads outward, and low- 
ered on all sides to meet the foe. 

Cloot waited, peeping between 
the forest of long legs that sur- 
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rounded him. Then his skin tightened 
and his knees shook. For there came 
a pack of lean gray wolves, so hungry 
their jaws dripped. 

Had they found a fawn separated 
from the herd, that fawn never 
would have had a chance. If the 
wolves had found even a grown 
caribou all by himself, they might 
have pulled him down. For while 
one wolf would rush at the caribou’s 
head, the others would sneak up 
behind. But with this living circle 
of antlers, there was no way of 
sneaking up behind. The hind legs 
of the caribou were all inside the 
circle, with the fawns. 

For awhile the wolves circled the 
herd, looking for a chance to break 
through that living fortress. But it 
was no use. At last they gave it up, 
and went to look for something 
easier to catch. 


A Butterfly in February 


By MAE NORTON MORRIS 


s wAs one of those sunny 
winter days when snow and ice 
melt into splashy little puddles. 

Mr. and Mrs. Meadow Mouse 
whisked about the old orchard, 
feasting on apple seeds which they 
dug from half-frozen apples. Gray 
Squirrel was about, also, finding 
acorns beneath the soft snow under 
the big oak tree. All the Stay-at- 
Home Birds were feasting on insect 
eggs which they found beneath the 
bark of trees; other birds were 
enjoying a banquet of weed seeds in 
the meadow. Among the seed eaters 
were fox sparrow, the largest of the 
sparrow family, a few white-throated 
sparrows, slate-colored juncos and 
tree sparrows. Some whirligig beetles 
had ventured up from the mud at 
the bottom of the stream and were 
cutting circles as they swam in a 
little pool at the brook’s edge. 

Little Mrs. Tree Sparrow, proud 
of the white lace markings on her 
brown wings and the black dot on 
her breast, alighted on the fence by 
Farmer Good’s red barn. 

“Spring is here,” she gayly called 
to Hairy Woodpecker, who was 
clinging to a little cherry tree in the 
barnyard. 

“Don’t be silly!” said he. ‘‘Spring 
will not be here for many a day.” 

Little Mrs. Tree Sparrow stretched 
her dainty wings in the sunshine. 
She liked cold winter days. In the 
summer she lived in the far north 
by Hudson Bay and raised her 
family there where even the summers 
were cool; in the winter she came to 
our New England fields and woods 


to escape the arctic storms and 
because she could find a good supply 
of seeds, most of the time. The 
sunny day had fooled her into 
thinking that it was almost spring, 
and something else had surprised 
her—a butterfly in the orchard. 

Now she called to Hairy, “I saw 
a butterfly today; doesn’t that 
prove that spring is here?”’ 

Hairy Woodpecker shook his red- 
capped head. “It doesn’t prove 
anything,” he replied. “‘I saw one 
this morning, too, but I have seen 
butterflies in the winter before. I'll 
admit it is a funny time for them to 
be about. Perhaps these butterflies 
are bewitched.” 

“Look, look!’ cried Mrs. Tree 
Sparrow, “Shere comes one now!”’ 

Zigzagging across the barnyard 
flew a brown butterfly with yellow- 
bordered wings, a frail, pretty crea- 
ture, who seemed to be in something 
of a hurry. 

“Wait a minute,” called Hairy 
Woodpecker. ‘Please don’t be in 
such a hurry. We want to talk with 
you.” 

The butterfly alighted on a branch 
of the cherry tree and opened and 
shut her pretty wings several times 
before she answered Hairy. 

“IT am in a bit of a hurry,” she 
whispered. ‘‘Soon the red sun will 
drop beyond the hill and then it will 
grow cold and I shall have to find a 
warm hiding place.”’ 

“Ts it almost spring?”’ asked Mrs. 
Tree Sparrow. 

“No, no,” sighed Mrs. Butterfly. 
‘Spring isn’t here yet.” 


“Well,” said Hairy Woodpecker, 
“if spring isn’t here, please tell us 
just why you are flying about the 
barnyard, and what you find to eat?”’ 

“Of course I can find no flowers,”’ 
she answered, “but this morning I 
drank some apple juice in the 
orchard. My name is Antiopa or 
Yellow Edge. I belong to a very 
hardy butterfly family. We hatch 
from eggs in late October and many 
of us live through the long, cold 
winter, sleeping most of the time 
under old boards or shingles until 
spring. 

“On a sunny winter day we some- 
times come out for a little exercise 
and a drink of apple juice.”’ 

“You fooled me,” said Mrs. Tree 
Sparrow. “I thought butterflies were 
always a sign of spring.”’ 

“It seems to be growing chilly,” 
said the Antiopa Butterfly, stretch- 
ing her pretty wings. “I must hurry 
away and find a warm corner some- 
where for I am _ growing very 
sleepy.”’ And away she flew. 

“I told you so,” chirped Hairy 
Woodpecker. “It isn’t spring.” 

Little Mrs. Tree Sparrow said 
nothing. It was all quite puzzling. 
She was beginning to think that their 
meadow was a magic place. Hairy 
said it was enchanted and perhaps 
he was right. 


A Surprise in the Rose Arbor 


That very night it grew cold and 
snow drifted and sifted down until 
the meadow was white and the 
brown branches of the trees tried to 
see how much of the feathery white- 
ness they could hold without spilling 
it; little cedars and spruce trees 
wore the snow proudly upon their 
heads like pointed, woolly hoods and 
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they held out their thick, green 
branches to catch it as it fell. 

Hairy Woodpecker found shelter 
in a hollow tree; other birds spent 
the night in the friendly branches of 
the evergreens or under the protect- 
ing eaves of Farmer Good’s red barn. 

How white and bright everything 
looked the next morning for the sun 
was shining and the meadow sparkled 
as if it had been sprinkled with 
diamond dust. 

“‘Chickadee-dee-dee! Chickadee- 
dee!”’ called little Chickadee to 
Hairy Woodpecker as they flew 
across the meadow. “If you want to 
see something very strange take a 
peep at Mrs. Chipping Sparrow’s 
nest in the rose arbor. Someone has 
built a canopy over the top of it to 
keep out the snow.”’ 

“That is something new,” said 
Hairy, “‘a nest with a roof on it,” 
and off he started to find it. Chick- 
adee hurried after him. 

When they reached the rose arbor 
they alighted on a climbing rose 
vine that arched above Mrs. Chip- 
ping Sparrow’s cup-shaped nest. 
There, over the top of the nest, was 
a roof made of leaves and grass, a 
roof that Mrs. Sparrow had never 
made. 


“That looks cozy,” said Hairy. 
“If it were a little larger I should lik® 
to sleep in there, myself.”’ 

whispered Chickadee. 
heard a funny noise.”’ 

“‘Squeak, squeak!’’ suddenly came 
from the little nest. 

stars!”’ said Chickadee. ‘‘Did 
you hear that?” 

‘That isn’t a bird’s voice,’”’ whis- 
pered Hairy, shivering. At that 
moment they saw two little black 
eyes peeping out at them, and, like 
a flash, a tiny furry creature whisked 
out of the nest and was gone. Soon 
another little pointed nose poked 
out from under the canopy, a gray, 
bewhiskered nose, and in a wink 
another little animal scurried down 
the side of the arbor and was gone. 

Hairy and Chickadee were so 
excited that they didn’t see Tree 
Sparrow who had just flown over 
their heads. “‘“Meadow Mice!”’ said 
she. “I saw them building that roof 
two days before the snowstorm.” 

‘“‘A mouse in a bird’s nest!” said 
Hairy, looking up. ‘‘That is a real 
surprise. More magic—and still more 
magic!”’ 

“I’m beginning to think that you 
are right,’ sang Chickadee, and 
away she flew, for she had just seen 
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Farmer Good’s little girl, Sally, tie 
a piece of suet on the crab-apple tree 
in the dooryard. Chickadee loved a 
nice, sweet piece of suet and she 
knew that Hairy Woodpecker liked 
it, too. When Hairy saw where she 
was going he darted away after her, 
but she won the race and was peck- 
ing the suet with her sharp little 
bill when he arrived. 

“You certainly see everything,”’ 
said Hairy, as he settled himself 
beside her for a good meal. 

“You don’t miss anything, your- 
self,” answered Chickadee. Sud- 
denly three speckled starlings flew 
up. 

‘“‘Whee-oo, whee-ooo!” whistled 
the Starlings. ““‘We like suet, too— 
we do.”’ 

“I wish more children would tie 
suet to the trees,’ said Hairy. 
“They would, if they could know 
how hungry we all get when Bluster- 
ing Blizzard covers our meadow with 
snow.” 

**You-ooo0 are right,”’ sang North 
Wind, and he blew a shower of snow 
over the suet, but the birds didn’t 
care. With their pointed bills they 
scattered the powdered snow from the 
suet and they ate and ate and ate, 
until they could eat no more. 


The Feathered Babies 


A Gardener Boy Story 


By GARALD LAGARD 


"Faw gardener boy stopped 
sawing on the tree limb for a moment 
and panted, “Better stand back! 
It’s coming down with a rush.” 

David and Patsy withdrew to a 
safe distance, and the limb struck 
the ground. The gardener boy came 
down the ladder and mopped his 
forehead with a handkerchief. 

“I’m glad we don’t trim trees in 
the summer time,”’ he said. 

“Look!” cried David. bird’s 
nest. Right there in the fork of the 
little twigs.”? And he carefully lifted 
the nest from its place. 

shouldn’t!’”’ said Patsy. 
wouldn’t want anybody to move 
your house while you were away!”’ 

David looked uncomfortable, but 
the gardener boy was quick to say: 
“That’s all right, David; the birds 
won’t expect to find their nest when 
they come back. They will build 
another one for their next family.” 

David sighed with relief. “I’m 
glad,” he said. “What kind of a 
bird built this one?”’ 

The gardener boy accepted the 
tightly woven and feather-lined ob- 


ject which David held out to him. 
“Probably a sparrow, or a linnet,” 
he said. ‘‘Isn’t it a wonderful piece 
of work? Look how the tiny twigs 
are twisted together and held with 
string and bits of grass.”’ 

‘How do they do it?”’ asked David 
suddenly. ‘‘And what tells them it is 
time to build their houses, and lay 
their eggs? Do all kinds of birds 
build nests just like this? And—”’ 

“Not so fast!”’ cried the gardener 
boy, and he laughed merrily. “You 
wish to know everything all at once.” 

“All right,’ said David. “But I 
would like to know about the birds, 
so when they come back, in the 
spring, I can say: ‘Hello! You are 
welcome to our yard.’ ” 

‘‘We’ll begin in the spring,” said 
the gardener boy, ‘“‘when most 
birds mate. At that time, the male 
birds are very saucy little fellows; 
their feathers take on a new bright- 
ness and they have a sweeter song. 
They are happy because they are 
about to set up housekeeping. The 
little hens are, of course, quite 
happy, too, but they don’t make 


quite such a fuss about it. And the 
hens are never bright colored—they 
have softer and less easily seen 
colors. They have to sit on the nests, 
most of the time, and nature has 
planned the mother bird so she will 
be hidden while she hatches her 
babies.”’ 

“Just how do the birds know,”’ 
asked Patsy, “‘when it is time to 
build.” 

“In a very wonderful way,” re- 
plied the gardener boy. ‘‘You see, 
birds are not very intelligent. They 
have instincts which tell them where 
food and water may be found, and 
the routes they must follow when 
they fly to warmer lands when 
winter comes. But they nest for 
quite another reason. 

“‘After the eggs are formed, a spot 
on the breasts of the birds becomes 
hot and uncomfortable. This spot is 
called the ‘brood spot.’ And because 
of this uncomfortable feeling, the 
birds want to rub their breasts 
against something, just as we want 
to scratch something that itches.” 

“I know!” Patsy cried. ‘‘It is like 
that with old hens that want to 
‘set.’ If the farmer doesn’t want 
any little chickens, he puts china 
eggs in the nest and the hen never 
knows the difference.” 

“That’s right,”’ said the gardener 
boy. ‘‘The birds know the eggs will 
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be comfortable to sit on, so they 
prepare the nest in which to place 
them. And because of the itchy, un- 
comfortable feeling, they pull out 
their soft breast feathers and these 
go into the nest to line it.” 

“Do all birds build nests of the 
same kind?” asked David. 

“Oh, no. There are just about as 
many kinds of nests as there are 
types of birds. Swallows build with 
mud, with hair mixed in to hold the 
nest in shape. And swifts—a kind 
of swallow—prepare their houses 
with bits of straw and feathers, 
mixed with their own saliva.” 

‘“‘Why,”’ gasped Patsy, “I never 
heard of such a thing!”’ 

The gardener boy laughed. ‘‘Here 
is something still more odd,’ he 
said. ‘““There are at least two kinds 
of birds—the cuckoo, and the cow 
bird—which build no nests at all. 
They steal into the nests of other 
birds when they are not watched, 
and destroy one egg. Then they lay 
one of their own in place of it. And 
the young cuckoos hatch out quite 
unnoticed by their foster parents.”’ 

“IT don’t think I would like 
cuckoos,”’ said Patsy firmly. ‘‘That 
is a mean trick, making other birds 
raise their children.” 

many eggs do birds lay?” 
asked David. “This nest doesn’t 
look as if it could hold very many.” 

“Well,” replied the gardener boy, 
“the eggs which were laid in that 
nest were quite small, and it could 
easily hold a half-dozen. But most 
all of the birds that nest in trees 


have smaller families than those 
birds—like quail, partridges, and 
some larks—that build on the 
ground. The chicks that hatch there 
are in greater danger, and therefore 
there are more of them.”’ 

‘‘But nature does the best it can 
to protect the quail babies. Though 
baby sparrows are quite helpless, 
high in their tree nests, the tiny 
quail are hatched, covered with 
soft, warm down—like baby chick- 
ens—and they are able to run about 
and find hiding places as soon as 
they leave their eggs. It is about 
three weeks before the baby spar- 
rows are feathered out and able to 
fly. And this, too, is a protection for 
them. If they were able to move 
about in the nest too soon, they 
would fall out and be killed.” 

“Are birds’ eggs just like hens’ 
eggs inside?” asked Patsy. 

**Just the same; there is a yolk, 
with the white albumin surrounding 
it. But there is just one tiny spot in 
all eggs from which the chick grows. 
You can see it quite easily. It lies 
right on the surface of the yolk. The 
rest of the egg content is food for 
the growing baby. When the food is 
all gone, the chick is big and strong 
enough to hatch.”’ 

‘How can such a tiny, weak 
thing break the eggshell and get 
out?” asked Patsy. 

‘Nature has taken care of that, 
too. The chicks have a strong, 
sharp pick fastened to their bills. 
This is called an ‘egg tooth,’ and as 
soon as the babies have made use of 
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it to free themselves from the shell, 
this tiny pick falls off.” 

“I saw some baby birds once,”’ 
said Patsy. ‘‘They were awfully ugly 
little things. They had no feathers, 
and their mouths were much too big 
for them and all red inside.”’ 

‘None of the tree-hatched babies 
are very pretty to look at. But their 
bodies soon grow to match their 
mouths,” replied the gardener boy. 
“And the red color you noticed 
fades out, after they no longer have 
to be fed by their parents. You see,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘most of the nests are 
in dark places, so unless the mouths 
of the baby birds were some bright 
color, so the big birds could see 
them, they wouldn’t know where to 
put the worms and insects they 
bring.” 

“After the babies get their feath- 
ers,” asked David, ‘‘do the big birds 
still bring them bugs?”’ 

The gardener boy shook his head. 
“No. They have no more interest 
in them. The babies that don’t fall 
out of the nest are pushed out. And 
once on the ground, they have to 
shift for themselves. They try short 
flights, until such time as they really 
learn to use their wings. Then they 
are off, soon to mate and raise 
families of their own.”’ 

David sighed. ‘‘Nature seems to 
do everything just about right,”’ he 
said soberly. 

“That is a good thing to re- 
member,” said the gardener boy. 
“For, after all, nature has had 
thousands of years to learn.”’ 


A Particular Diner 


= no doubt have noticed 
that people are very fussy about 
washing an apple thoroughly before 
eating it, but did you ever think 
that there is a bearlike little animal 
known as a raccoon who is just as 
particular? 

He is not very large, usually 
about thirty-two inches in length, 
but he is stout and clumsy like a bear 
and has a thick, bushy tail that is 
white and ringed with black. His hair 
is long and coarse, his snout pointed. 
He is gray-black with a whitish 
face, and his eyes are encircled 
near the cheeks with a black area. 

He enjoys shuffling lazily about 
the woods, but as he is often pursued 
by hunters and dogs he has to have 
some good hiding places, and for 
this purpose he chooses deep bur- 
rows which he digs in high banks or 
in cavities beneath rocks. He loves 
to prowl about wet places and often 
follows little cow paths that lead 
down into streams. If he sees a 
fallen tree he scarcely fails to run 


along from one end of it to the other. 
He is full of curiosity, and anything 
bright and shiny will attract him. 

Baby raccoons are born in the 
spring and are just as helpless as 
any baby. If taken from their 
parents they cry like human babies. 

The older ones have a cry or call 
that varies—sometimes whinnying, 
again laughing, and then quavering. 
They spend much of their time, dur- 
ing the winter, sleeping and are not 
very anxious to go out in the snow 
and cold. But in the spring they are 
out again looking for food, which is 
hard to find at this season of the 
year, and oftentimes they go hungry 
and lose a great deal of weight. 
However, their appetites are not as 
ravenous as some of the other 
animals so their hunger does not 
make them suffer much. 

Now about the raccoon’s diet— 
what does he eat? His diet is one of 
variety. In the spring he has to be 
satisfied with snakes and beetles, 
but later there is the farmer’s corn 
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of which he is very fond. I have seen 
him, too, on the edge of a lake, very 
quietly lying in wait for a fish, and 
when he sees one, his paw with ex- 
tended claws makes a mighty fine 
fishhook. Sometimes he robs birds’ 
and squirrels’ nests at night, as he 
sees perfectly in the darkness. 
Perhaps you are wondering why 
I called the raccoon a particular 
diner. Well, I am going to tell you 
right now. Strange as it may seem, 
he will hardly touch a piece of meat 
without first thoroughly washing it. 
Even those who have tame raccoons 
say that when a piece of meat is 
offered one of them, even though it has 
been previously washed by human 
hands, he is not satisfied until he 
himself washes it. Holding the meat 
firmly between his two paws he 
souses it about in the water until he 
is sure that it is fit to eat. So particu- 
lar is he that if he is given a piece 
of meat and no water, he either 
eats the meat very grudgingly or 
else goes without touching it at all. 
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NATURE STUDY LESSON 


The 
Goldfinch 


Almost every child 
knows the Goldfinch, a 
lovely little bird of bril- 
liant plumage, some- 
times called the Wild 
Canary. He will visit 
your garden, if you have 
sunflowers, for he loves 
the sunflower seeds. 
Other favorite foods are 
thistle seeds, dandelions, 
and lettuce seeds. The 
Mother Goldfinch uses 
thistledown to line her 
nest. Her eggs are light 
blue. 


Directions: 


Color the bird bright 
yellow, with gray beak 


By Thelma Moreland 


and black wings and tail. The markings on wings and tail are white. The thistle blossoms are lavender, the 
leaves green. Mount in your Nature Study booklet, and write all you can about the Goldfinch. 


Snoozer the Woodchuck 


This is the fat little fellow who is supposed to look for his shadow on February 2. Some people call him a 
groundhog. Late in the fall, he becomes sleepy, and settles himself in his cozy nest, where he snoozes the whole long 
winter. Then, in early spring, Snoozer wakens, not so fat, perhaps, but much refreshed after his long winter nap. 

The woodchuck’s burrow is often in a rocky hillside, or in old stone walls. They love vegetables, and some- 
times rob the farmer’s garden. Other choice tidbits on the chuck’s bill-of-fare are grasses, clover, tree bark, etc. 
Take a stroll some March day, and you may see Sir Snoozer along an icy brook, or sunning himself on an old 


stone wall. 


Directions: 


Color the chuck brown, with yellowish throat. Mount in your Nature notebook. 
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By I. Dyer Kuenstler 


Birds 


The 


Drilling, drilling as you go 
All around the tree, 

Leaving holes in a row 
For all the world to see, 


Rapping, rapping on some post 
With your chisel beak, 

Knocking, sounding some old stump, 
What is it you seek? 


Tapping, tapping all day long, 
Pecking on a tree; 

Boring, searching for some grub 
That you cannot see. 


Boring, boring in the bark, 
Up and down the tree; 
Finding, eating many bugs 
That might harmful be. 


Write the name of the bird above. 


To Color Bird: 


Use paints or crayons. Put a bit of bright red on the back of the bird’s head, leave his breast 
white. Color his feet yellow, and the old tree a brownish gray. 


The — — — 


Wise old bird with 
Big round eye, 

Bird that gives a 
Hooting cry, 

Bird with eyes that 
See at night, 

Where d’you go when 
It is light? 


Sometimes called a 
Flying cat, | 
Kills with ease a 
Smallish rat; 
Field-mice, wood-mice 
Fear his cry, 
For they know an 
—— is nigh. 


Fill in the bird’s name. 


To Color Bird: 


With paints or crayons, color 
both the bird’s eyes and rising 
moon yellow. The sky can be a 
bluish gray. The bird’s feathers 
may be a light brown. 
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Ebenezer Caught 
Dozing 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


The log burned red, the room grew warm, 
And in an easy chair 
Dozed Ebenezer Cottontail, 
For once caught unaware. 
And as he dreamed of curious things, 
He muttered soft and low 
A host of questions, I believe, 
All children want to know. 


‘‘Why does the porcupine have quills? 


And where do eagles nest? 
Why does a bat fly after dusk? 
What foods do dogs like best? 
How does a beaver build a dam? 
And where do earthworms dwell? 
How did the Indians long ago 
The weather forecast tell?’’ 


If you are wise, you'll push on like 
The tortoise in the book, 

And find the answers while the hare 
Sleeps in his cozy nook. 

And when our dear old rabbit friend 
Awakens from his nap, 

To his extreme surprise, he’ll find 
Your answers in his lap. 


(Next month Ebenezer Rabbit talks to the wind.) 
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Polar Bears live in the far North. They can stand upright. 


They are huge white bears. Polar Bears are seven to twelve feet long. 
Sometimes they weigh eight hundred pounds. Mother Bear hunts a den in winter. 
The nose and lips are black. There the babies are born. 


Polar Bears are wonderful swimmers. 

They have been found eighty miles from land. 
They catch fish and seals. 

They also eat dead fish and whales. 


{In the short summer they eat moss. 
They climb on the icebergs. 

They float for miles on the drifting ice. 
There they watch for seal and fish in the water. 
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One February Morning 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


ue February morning when 
Mrs. Squirrel came along Animal- 
town Avenue she found Mrs. Goose 
standing by the mail box looking 
very flustered, with a big white 
envelope under her wing. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Mrs. Goose?”’ 
she asked. 

“I’m in terrible trouble,” Mrs. 
Goose told her. ‘‘Terrible, terrible 
trouble. I don’t know what to do. 
Please help me.”’ 

“Well, how can I help you if I 
don’t know what the matter is?” 
asked Mrs. Squirrel, a little crossly. 
‘Hurry up and tell me.” 

“It was this way,’’ went on Mrs. 
Goose, looking even more frantic. 
“I was coming along, saying ‘Good- 
morning,’ here, and ‘Good-morning,’ 
there,—and I had my flat black 
pocketbook under one wing, and 
something-to-be-mailed under the 
other, and I came to the post box, 
and—oh, it’s awful!’’ 

‘‘What’s awful? Don’t be such a 
——, well, such a goose, Mrs. 
Goose. Tell me what happened.” 

“Well, I was standing here, and 
then I saw you coming along so 
fast, and—and—”’ 

what?” 

“I made a very serious mistake,”’ 
said Mrs. Goose, gulping. ‘‘I mailed 
my pocketbook—and not this thing 
that I have under my wing.” 

*‘And now you can’t get it out,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel, looking serious, 
too. “‘There it is, way down in 
there.”’ 

“Yes, there it is, way down at the 
bottom; I heard it go BUMP. 
What shall I do?”’ 

Mrs. Squirrel went over to the 
mail box and shook it a little; its 
post was rather loose in the ground. 
Then she stood on her brown tippy- 
toes and tried to see way down in, 
but she couldn’t; she was too short. 
Then she sniffed, loudly. “‘It’s there,” 
she said. “I smell leather. But I 
don’t know what to do, Mrs. Goose, 
really I don’t. This is more serious 
than I thought.”’ 

*‘Well, here comes Mr. Pig. Maybe 
he will have a plan.” 

When Mr. Pig stopped to see 
what all the excitement was about, 


Mrs. Squirrel told him. “‘Mrs. Goose 
has made a little mistake, and posted 
her pocketbook instead of her letter. 
How will she get it out? What 
would you suggest?” 

Mr. Pig thought a minute, with 
his big head on one side. He really 
didn’t have any plan, but he didn’t 
want them to know it. Then he said, 
happily: ‘‘Oh, here comes Black 
Cat from Green Street. Maybe he 
can reach down in. His arms are 
longer than mine.” 

When Black Cat was told about 
it, he said: “Well, Ill try. But 
don’t HOPE too much.”’ 
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So he stuck one paw way down in 
and stretched and scratched and 
reached and tried; then he said: 
“No, I can’t get at it. It will just 
have to STAY there.” 

‘But it can’t stay there,’’ said Mrs. 
Goose. “It has my money in it.” 

“But your money is safe, isn’t 
it?”’ asked Black Cat. “‘No one can 
get at it there.” 

“But I can’t get at it either,” 
wailed Mrs. Goose. ‘‘And what good 
is money if you don’t have it?” 

This time they felt that Mrs. 
Goose had really asked a very 
sensible question, and everyone was 
quiet. Then Mrs. Squirrel sighed a 
long sigh. ‘“‘This is a terrible situa- 
tion. I don’t know what to do.”’ 

said Mr. Pig. 

“Nor I,”’ said Black Cat. 

Just then along came Three-Ducks. 

“What iss the matter?” they 
asked. ‘‘We have been watching you 
from the hill. What’s all this fuss 
around the mail box?” 

‘Well, Mrs. Goose has posted 
her pocketbook instead of that 
envelope under her wing.”’ 

Three-Ducks looked very dis- 
tressed. “How did she come to do 
that?” 

“What a_ foolish question,” 
snapped Mrs. Goose, looking furious. 
“I was just a little mixed up, that’s 
all. It’s easy enough to see why I 
did it.” 

No one said anything to this. 
After a while Three-Ducks asked: 
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‘‘Why don’t you shake the pocket- 
book out?”’ 

“But what a silly plan. How can 
we shake it out, when the mail box 
is stuck tight into the ground?” 
Mr. Pig snorted when he said this. 

“Pull it out of the ground,” said 
Three-Ducks. “‘That post isn’t stuck 
in very tight. You can do that, Mr. 
Pig, can’t you? You are big and 
strong, aren’t you?” 

“Well, not now,” said Mr. Pig, 
‘because I haven’t had my break- 
fast yet. I am always weak before 
breakfast.”’ 

“Oh, go on and try,”’ urged Black 
Cat. “It won’t hurt you. It may 
help Mrs. Goose. And it will prob- 
ably give you a better appetite.”’ 

So Mr. Pig gave a great pull, and 
the post that held the mail box came 
right out. Then he shook and shook 
the box—Black Cat helped him; 
they could hear some light things 
moving around inside, and one heavy 
one. But they couldn’t possibly 
shake anything out of the opening. 

*“You’d better put that back,” 
said Black Cat. “‘I don’t believe it 
was a good plan, anyway. Our post- 
man, Tom Towser, might not like 
to have us fooling with a mail box, 
like this.” 

“I think there’s a fine for it,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel. 

‘‘We might all have to go to jail,” 
said Three-Ducks. 

“T think you are all right.’’ Mr. 
Pig looked quite pale. They hurried 
to put it back, and it was stuck in 
tighter than it had been before. 

Just then Mrs. Squirrel asked: 
‘“‘What’s that?” 

“Why, a keyhole, of course,” 
Black Cat told her. ‘‘Tom Towser 
comes every night at five to collect 
the mail.” 

“Oh, I am so glad to hear that,”’ 
sighed Mrs. Goose. “I'll just stay 
here till he comes; then he’ll get my 
pocketbook out for me.”’ 

“But it’s only nine o’clock now,” 
Mrs. Squirrel told her. ‘““You don’t 
want to stay here all day, do you, 
Mrs. Goose?”’ 

“No, indeed, I don’t. But what 
else can I do?”’ 

Along came Old Lady Owl. “‘She’ll 
think of something,” said Black 
Cat, and they told her about the 
fix they were in. 

Old Lady Owl said: ‘‘Wait here, 
and I’ll see what I can do.”’ 

She went rapidly away, and when 
she came back she had Tom Towser 
with her. He had a key in his brown 
paw. He fitted it to the keyhole, and 
the little door swung open. There 
was Mrs. Goose’s pocketbook lying 
on a little heap of mail. Mr. Towser 
took it out, and handed it to her. 

“Here it is,” he said. “‘But you 
will have to identify it, Mrs. Goose. 
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‘*Don’t do that again,’’ said Tom Towser 


That’s one of the rules of the post 
office.”’ 

*‘What does he mean?” asked Mrs. 
Goose, looking frantic. 

“Just tell him what was in it,” 
whispered Old Lady Owl. 

“Oh! A mirror—and a red hand- 
kerchief—and a piece of peppermint 
candy—and the key to my little 
house—and—”’ 

“What else, Mrs. 
she had stopped. 

“Oh, my money, of course. How 
could I forget my money?” 

“Well, you nearly did,’ Tom 
Towser told her. ‘‘And here is your 
pocketbook.”’ 

“T thank you all, very much,” 
said Mrs. Goose, beaming. ‘You, 
Mrs. Squirrel, for smelling leather 
inside the post box. You, Black Cat, 
for reaching down in. You, Three- 
Ducks, for having such a good idea; 
you, Mr. Pig, for pulling the post 
box out of the ground and shaking 
it 

‘“‘What?”? asked Tom Towser. 
did that, Mr. Pig?”’’ 

‘“‘We thought of it,’’ said Three- 
Ducks, honestly. 

“Don’t ever pull up a post box 
again,” Tom Towser told them. 


Goose?”’ For 


“It’s against the Animaltown Rules 
and Regulations.” 

“‘We won’t. We didn’t mean any 
harm—’”’ 

Mrs. Goose went on, just as 
though she hadn’t been interrupted: 
“And I thank you, Mrs. Owl, for 
getting Mr. Towser—and you, most 
of all, Mr. Towser, for opening the 
box for me.”’ 

Then they all started back to 
town, Tom Towser fastest of all be- 
cause he had to hurry back to the 
post office. Suddenly Black Cat 
said: ‘“‘What’s that undef your 
wing, Mrs. Goose?”’ 

‘‘Why, my pocketbook, of course. 
Don’t be silly.”’ 

under the other wing.”’ 

“Oh! That’s the something-I- 
meant-to-mail!”’ 

She plopped back to post it. And 
what do you think it was? Why, a 
valentine for Mrs. Squirrel! So that’s 
why she had been so flustered when 
she saw Mrs. Squirrel coming that 
she mailed her pocketbook instead, 
one February morning. 

For, as a matter of fact, it was 
February fourteenth when all this 
happened; and you know what day 
that is. 


OWL 


By NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Who in the world 
Knows the night like me? 
Who? Whoo? Whooo? 


The rest go to sleep, 
But I sit up to see! 
Sho! Shoo! Shooo! 


I see the sandman 
With dreams in his hat! 
Sho! Shoo! Shooo! 


I see the pixies. 
Can you do that? 
Who! Whoo! Whooo! 
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= snows are almost over, 
Soon the buttercups and clover, 
Daisies, roses, violets, too, 

Will be smiling up at you!”’ 


Who should be singing this song 
gayly and merrily at the top of his 
voice but Brownie Keepwatchee, as 
he ran quickly along over the 
snowdrifts in the forest. 

“Was that you singing about 
buttercups and clover?’’ asked Fairy 
Stepsoftly, as she flew down from a 
snow-covered tree and started to 
walk along beside her little friend. 

“Yes,” smiled Brownie Keep- 
watchee, buttoning up his little red 
coat as a gust of cold wind blew 
down from the trees. 

“I thought I must be hearing 
wrong,’ said the fairy. ““You’re a 
little early, aren’t you?” 

“I guess answered Brownie 
Keepwatchee, ‘“‘but you see I just 
got to thinking how nice it will be 
when the snow is all gone and the 
woods will be filled with flowers. I 
wonder—do you think that I can 
smell that field of clover from my 
home in the fir tree?” 

“Maybe, if the wind is blowing 
the right way,” said Fairy Step- 
softly, thoughtfully. 

‘The wind? What has that to do 
with it?” 

‘Well, if the wind is blowing the 
other way it will carry the fragrance 
of the flowers with it. But if it blows 
toward the forest it will bring the 
perfume of the clover right to your 
very door.”’ Fairy Stepsoftly watched 
her little friend to see if he under- 
stood. 

He did, and a big smile stole over 
his face. see!”’ he cried. ““Oh, how 
smart you are, Fairy Stepsoftly, and 
how glad I am that you are my 
friend!’’ 

“I’m glad, too.”’ Fairy Stepsoftly 
smiled. “But here it is the first of 
February. Haven’t you a job this 
month?”’ 
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Brownie Keepwatchee 
and the Clean Plates 


By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


“Oh, yes!” said the brownie. 
“Certainly. King Noz has just given 
me his orders. I’m going to watch 
out for clean plates.” 


“Clean plates?”’ said Fairy Step- 
softly, with a question in her voice. 
“Do you mean you've got to go 
around doing dishes or something?”’ 

“Oh, no!’’ Brownie Keepwatchee 
smiled delightedly. “‘No. I’ve just 
got to keep watch and see that all 
the girls and boys clean up their 
plates before they have their dessert. 
I’m on my way now. Good-bye!”’ 
And off he flew, in a jiffy, leaving 
Fairy Stepsoftly standing in the 
middle of the path, smiling. 

“What a funny little brownie he 
is!’? she said to herself. ‘‘And what 
a good little brownie. I guess he’s 
the friend of every child in the 
world.” 


Meanwhile Brownie Keepwatchee 
was flying over a little town with his 
telescope in his hand. As he went by 
the big town clock he noticed that 
it was just dinner time. 

**Just in time! Let’s see now, where 
shall I go first?’’ He perched up on 
top of the clock tower and took out 
his telescope. Slowly, around and 
around he turned, until— ‘‘Aha!’’ 
he cried, ‘“‘here’s work for me!”’ 


He flew quickly to a little yellow 
house and squeezed under the door. 
Hiding behind the sugar bowl on 
the table he could see a worried- 
looking mother and father and their 
two children, Jean and Jimmy. 


“But, Mother,” Jean was saying, 
“I don’t want my meat and potato. 


I want my chocolate pudding and 
then I want to go and play!”’ 

“Yes, me, too,”’ said Jimmy with 
a frown. “I’m going to eat my pud- 
ding now. It’s so much better than 
these old vegetables.”” And then— 
what did Jimmy do but reach out 
for his dish of pudding, all ready to 
eat it, in spite of his mother’s 
“Please, Jimmy, eat the rest of your 
dinner first!’’ 

“I. must work fast,” thought 
Brownie Keepwatchee. ‘‘This will 
never do!’’ Quick as a wink he ran 
over to the window and made a 
funny little shrill noise that sounded 
like almost anything. Then, when 
they all turned to see what was 
making the noise, he took both 
dishes of pudding and hid them on 
the buffet behind a dish of nuts. 


“‘Where’s my pudding?” cried 
Jean, as she turned around to the 
table once more. 


“And mine!’ shouted Jimmy. 
“Somebody took my pudding! I 
want it right now!” 


“Oh, children, your mother must 
have put it out in the kitchen,” said 
their daddy. ‘‘Eat your meat and veg- 
etables, now, and then you can go 
and get 


Just then Brownie Keepwatchee 
ran and perched in his favorite spot 
on Jean’s ear. 


“If you would grow big and strong, 
And do things like grown-ups do, 
Always clean your plate, my dear, 
For that’s what’s best for you!’’ 


First in Jean’s ear and then in 
Jimmy’s the little brownie whispered 
his little song. Jean looked at Jimmy, 
and Jimmy looked at Jean. They 
smiled at each other and started to 
clean up their plates. As soon as all 
the meat and potato and vegetables 
were eaten up, they closed their eyes 
tight. 

“All ready, Brownie 
watchee!”’ they said together. 


And before you could jump into a 
snowdrift and out again, there were 
two heaping dishes of chocolate 
pudding beside Jean’s and Jimmy’s 
plates. 

“Thank you, Little Brownie!’ 
sang Jean and Jimmy as they started 
to eat their dessert. But by that 
time Brownie Keepwatchee was back 
in his fir-tree home, setting the table 
tor supper. 


Keep- 
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The Lacy 


Valentine 


By REBECCA RICE 


=_— day on her way to 
school June stopped to look into the 
drug store window at the lacy 
valentine. It was the largest and 
most beautiful in the store win- 
dow,—a great red heart covered 
with a lacy white heart, cut in the 
middle to show a pretty little girl 
holding out a bouquet of roses. All 
about the edge were rosebud and 
forget-me-not seals that said pretty 
things, like, ‘‘You are my valentine”’ 
and “I love you.” It was quite the 
most beautiful one June had ever 
seen, and she had gone into the store 
to inquire about it the first day it 
had appeared. 

“How much is the valentine in 
the window?” she asked. 

“Which one?” asked the clerk 
with a smile, for the window was 
full of valentines. 

big lacy one,” replied June. 
That was the only one she had paid 
any attention to. ‘‘The big red heart 
with roses and forget-me-nots and 
the little girl on it.” 

“Oh, the biggest one,’ laughed 
the clerk. ‘““That one costs twenty- 
five cents.” 

She had twelve pennies in her 
purse and that seemed quite a lot 
to her, but everyone who goes to 
school knows that one can’t buy a 
twenty-five-cent valentine for twelve 
cents. 

“Thank you,”’ said June. “‘I may 
come in later.”’ 

She went off wondering how she 
could get the lacy valentine. Mother 
had been sick for weeks and it was 
for her that June wanted it. She was 
better now. June thought that the 
lacy valentine was so beautiful that 
it would help her get well more 
quickly. 

‘‘Perhaps I can earn some money,”’ 
she thought. 

She did earn some. She stayed 
with Mrs. Jones’s baby and played 
with him so Mrs. Jones could finish 
getting the dinner in peace, and 
that brought her a new shiny nickel. 
She carried some milk bottles to the 
store for Mrs. Andrews and Mrs. 
Andrews gave her two pennies. That 
made nineteen cents. She needed 
only six more cents. She put the 
whole of her five cents’ allowance 
in the valentine box, and the very 
day before Valentine’s Day her 
father gave her a penny. That 
meant she had enough for the 
valentine. 

Every day she had stopped to 
look at the lacy valentine, and 


every day it looked more beautiful 
than it had the day before. At last 
with the money held firmly in her 
mitten she started to school the day 
before Valentine’s Day. 

“TIT hope no one has bought it,” 
she thought to herself as she crossed 
the street. ““How pleased mother 
will be. I can hardly wait.”’ 

She hardly dared look in the 
window for fear it had been sold, 
but no, there it was in its place 
looking even more beautiful than it 
had the night before. 

“TI have come to buy the lacy 
valentine,’’ she told the clerk. 

“‘We have decided to sell it for 
twenty cents as this is the last day,”’ 
explained the clerk, passing back 
to her a shiny nickel. 

He put the lacy valentine into a 
big, beautifully decorated, white 
envelope and then slipped it into a 
common brown one to keep it from 
getting soiled. The envelope was a 
foot long and a foot wide. In her 
other hand June held a whole hand- 
ful of small envelopes, each con- 
taining a valentine. There was going 
to be a valentine party at school 
that afternoon and June, dressed in 
a white dress with red hearts sewed 
on it, was going to be the Queen of 
Hearts in a real play. The play 
ended with the King of Hearts 
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bringing in a large, beautifully 
decorated valentine box from which 
he and the queen distributed valen- 
tines to the children. All week the 
valentine box had sat on the table 
and anyone with a valentine for 
some one in the room might tuck it 
in the box. The box was almost full. 

June tucked the big valentine for 
her mother into her desk, and put 
the handful of small ones into the 
valentine box. It was a beautiful box 
with wide, red crépe-paper bows and 
red and gold cupids pasted on it. 
The paper was ruffled and frilled. No 
one would guess it was made out of 
a grocery box which had once held 
canned spinach. 

While she was putting the valen- 
tines into the box, Ellen came into 
the room. June did not know Ellen 
very well. She did not want to. None 
of the little girls in the class knew 
Ellen very well and none of them 
seemed to want to either. She had 
moved into the neighborhood just 
a few weeks before. Her home was 
shabby. It was a half-tumble-down 
mill house near the railroad tracks. 
Often she came to school with a 
torn, faded dress and her two little 
braided pigtails tied up with shoe- 
strings. 

June had noticed the shabby 
dress, the shoestrings on her hair and 
her broken-down shoes. What she 
hadn’t noticed was that Ellen had a 
lovely smile and a happy way of 
being always ready to help. Both 
little girls were at school before 
anyone else. 

June suddenly remembered she 
was one of Miss Jones’s helpers, and 
that the board should be washed 
before the party. Clarence, the 
other helper, had not been in school 
for two days. June looked at her 
white dress and then at the dirty 
board. Could she do it without 
dribbling? Ellen noticed the look. 

“*T’ll do them for you,”’ she offered 
quickly. ‘It would be a shame to get 
that pretty dress dirty.” 

For the first time June saw the 
real Ellen. Before she had seen only 
her clothes. 

“Oh, thank you,” she _ replied 
gratefully. ‘““Aren’t we going to have 
fun this afternoon?”’ 

**I—I guess so,” said Ellen slowly. 

June looked at her in amazement. 

“Why, it is a party!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘And a valentine box!’’ 

*“Yes,’’ said Ellen, and that was all. 

June wondered why she looked so 
unhappy about it, but she didn’t 
guess why until later. The play 
went beautifully. How the children 
clapped when the big valentine box 
was dragged in on Tom’s decorated 
cart. The Queen of Hearts was to 
open it and she had several helpers 
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to pass out the valentines as she 
called out the names. She called 
names and names, but Ellen’s name 
did not appear. 

Suddenly June remembered that 
she had not brought one for Ellen. 
She had not thought of it. Sup- 
pose no one had thought of it. 
How awful it would be if Ellen did 
not get one! What could she do? 
She had not brought an extra one. 
She looked across at Ellen, who was 
trying to smile through a mist of 
tears. 

June could not stand that. Some- 
thing must be done and done 
quickly. She had the nickel that the 
storekeeper had given her back as 
change but there was no time to 
go out for a valentine. 

She looked at Ellen again. She 
had bent down and was pretending 
to look for something in her desk, 
but June could see that she was 
wiping tears away. No, June could 
not stand that. It would make 
mother unhappy to know a little 
girl was crying in school. 

“T’ll give Ellen the lacy valen- 
tine,”’ thought June. 

“I forgot to put one in,” she 
whispered to the teacher. ‘‘May I 
get it now?” 

The teacher smiled and nodded. 
June hurried to her seat and drew 
out the lacy valentine. It was so 
beautiful, and mother had been sick— 
but Ellen was crying. She thought 
no one in the room liked her the 
least little bit. June would show her 


I Love, 
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that someone did. She slipped the 
lovely thing from its brown envelope 
and wrote, “I love you, Ellen.” 
Then she wrote her name. 

Ellen had not seen June get the 
valentine. She was still bent over, 
hiding a very unhappy little face. 
Just then June called her name. She 
sat up with a jerk. She could 
hardly believe either her ears or her 
eyes when she heard her name called 
and saw one of the helpers bringing 
to her desk the biggest envelope 
which had been given out. Her 
eyes shone when she saw that lacy 
valentine. 

“For me!” she cried. “Oh, I 
never saw anything so lovely in 
all my life.”’ 
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The other children crowded a- 
round her desk to see the big valen- 
tine. There was a warm, pleasant 
feeling in June’s heart when she saw 
how happy Ellen was, but on the 
way home she began to think of 
mother and the lovely valentine she 
should have had. She stopped at 
the drug store to buy the prettiest 
valentine she could get for five cents, 
but it was nothing in comparison 
with the lacy one she had given Ellen. 


Mother was sitting up against the 
pillows when June entered the room 
on tiptoe. Her face brightened when 
she saw who her visitor was. Soberly 
June laid the small valentine in her 
hand. 

“It is a beautiful valentine,”’ said 
her mother, kissing her, ‘“‘but why 
aren’t you happier? There ought to 
be smiles on your face, and what is 
this, a tear?”’ 

The tears came in a real shower 
as June sobbed out the whole story. 
Her mother’s arms tightened about 
her. 


“Why, June,” she said, ‘‘you 
couldn’t have made me _ happier. 
I’ll enjoy that valentine ten times 
better, knowing how happy it has 
made Ellen, than I would if it were 
on my own bureau, and, besides, 
what do I need of a lacy valentine 
when I have a real live valentine in 
my arms.” 


June smiled up through her tears. 


‘‘What a happy Valentine’s Day!”’ 
was what she said. 


I 
I travel in the water. 


I carry my white sails high. 
The wind blows me here and there, 
But I’ll reach shore by and by. 


What am I? 


II 


Children bring their shovels and pails. 


They like to play with me. 


Some times they make small pies and cakes, 


Or castles by the sea. 
What am I? 


Answers: 


I—Sailboat. II—Sand. III—Rabbit. IV—Brook 


or stream. V—Moon. 


Riddles in Rhyme 


By ALETA ROBERTS SLATER 


III 


I like carrots and cabbage. 


I nibble at trees, but, hark! 
My great long ears hear something. 
I must run. I hear dogs bark. 


What am I? 


IV 


I am a good place to go wading. 


For sailing boats I’m fun. 


Come along my banks and follow me. 


Down hill I always run. 
What am I? 


I may look like a gold ball, 
Or like a crescent bright. 
Would you like to ride with me 
Across the sky at night? 
What am I? 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. Here you may present your problems with the assurance that 
they will receive practical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited 


to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


QuEsTION: I am teaching in a six-room 


rural school. We have no work books 


or money available for seat-work activi- 
ties. What could you suggest? 


ANswER: I should suggest checking the reading con- 
tent with various blackboard activities, viz.: 


1. List five other titles for story reading. 
2. Make a list of the characters in the story with a 
word describing each. 
Yes and No questions or statements. 
Completion tests of all kinds based on texts. 
Making word lists after reading— 
color words 
sound words 
humorous words 
various phonetic sounds, etc. 
Write a brief report on the most exciting incident 
in the story. 
7. Give three reasons you like the story. 
8. Make a list of important happenings. 
9. Outline the story by events. 
10. Write a character sketch of the person you like 
best. 
11. Write another ending to the story. 
12. Draw pictures for certain paragraphs. 


QuEsTION: I am puzzled as to how much 
oral reading to give my fifth and sixth 
grades. Can you suggest oral reading 
activities for them? 


Answer: In the last year book on Reading we find 
this aim for oral reading. ‘“To improve the quality of 
oral interpretation and to develop standards for use in 
oral-reading situations, it is necessary that strong 
motives for reading and real audience situations be 
provided, viz.: 


The reading of passages of poetry to the group. 

The reading before assembly. 

The reporting in current events. 

The conducting of a magazine or newspaper club. 

The conducting of morning exercises. 

The reading of a story or poem to the group. 

The reporting on certain problems set up in Geography, 
History, or Social Studies.”’ 


QuEsTION: Do you know where I can 
find a chart covering remedial measures 
for deficiencies in readiness for reading? 


ANSWER: The finest chart I know covering this sub- 
ject in detail is listed in Miss Lucile Hanesise’s book, 


“Reading Readiness’ (Houghton Mifflin), pages 106- 
129. 


QuesTION: Js there any book that will 
help me with left-handed children who 
are bothered with reading difficulties? 


ANSWER: One of the finest books in the field is a 
1937 contribution, ‘‘Prediction and Prevention of 
Reading Difficulties’’ by Stanger and Donohue (both 
of Ethical Culture School, New York City), published 
by Oxford University Press, New York. 


QuEsTION: The first-grade children in a 
rural school become very interested in 
the stories read by the second and 
third grades. They want to join in the 
enjoyment of these stories, laughing 
at the funny parts, admiring the pic- 
tures, Suessing what happens next, etc. 
. ... Since they learn all the ‘‘sur- 
prises’’ this way, will it spoil their in- 
terest when they must read this same 
material? 


ANSWER: My first thought on this question would 
be to give the children, not in reading class, such in- 
interesting seat occupational work that their attention 
on story given reciting children would be a good bit 
lessened. Secondly, even if they might hear some of 
the outcome of the story, a new motive for the reading 
of it will keep it still fascinating—a reading to draw 
pictures, a reading to dramatize, a reading to list the 
funny events, etc. 


QuEsTION: I am teaching in a Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch community and have great 
difficulty in the teaching of phonics, 
especially the sounds j and g and the th. 
Could you give me any help in this? 
My children have fine word recognition, 
but almost half of the class are not 
building words independently, and I 
want to know how to get this group 
working independently. 


AnsweER: Where the children constantly hear cer- 
tain sounds of the letters at home, much drill on words 
involving j, g and th is necessary. Motivated word 
drills, guessing games, etc., involving words with these 
sounds should be used daily. Show children constantly 
how you say the letters. Let them say the words before 
the mirror to show right position of teeth and tongue. 
An excellent reference: Classroom Teacher, Vol. 2, 
“Correcting Defective Speech” (pages 505-538) 
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When you open the little window, out pops a small heart for the one you love. The 


springs give a vital touch so necessary for a real valentine. Have all paper cut before the 
lesson. Use a red and white combination or perhaps a white folder, a large pink heart 
on springs and the little heart could be red. For pink use white paper, cover with chalk, 
and rub a red crayon over it softly; blend with finger. Perhaps you would rather have 
a door instead of the window. Cut up the right side only. 


MATERIALS 
41"’x 9” white or red for folder. 
4”’x 4”, for heart with window. 
4 springs, 4%’ x 1” (just slice off on the cutter). 
Begin: 
Fold folder in half, cut edges fancy (1). 
Fold 4” x 4” in half, draw heart, cut out; while folded cut slits (2). 
Open up, slip scissors in, cut up the middle on fold (3). 
Fold back for the window (4). 
For the window space, cut out the little heart from the scraps. 
Paste: 
Paste 3 springs on the large heart, two at the top, one at the bottom (5). 
Paste one spring on the little heart (6). 


Paste large heart on folder, then open the window and paste the small heart on the 
folder. 


Letter a verse on the inside of folder, a real ‘‘lovey’’ one. 


3 
cul on fold to 
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How can pussy willows venture out in such cold weather, all 
soft and fuzzy? They are very easy to draw and cut. Pasted in a 
bright jar, they look very real. Paste all the poorly drawn pussies 
up first; they make a splendid background for the best ones. A 
yellow-green vase cut out by your best artist will give a feeling 


of spring, or an all-yellow or all-green one. 


MATERIALS 
x 18” Bogus paper 


Soft white chalk 


Brown crayon 


Draw a not too straight line from the top of the paper to the 
q bottom; make {stem thick enough to cut out. Chalk the whole 
pussy white. Make the husk with brown, right over half of the 
9 white. Cut carefully. When pasting up, put a lump of paste at 


the top, middle, and bottom. Either paste on the blackboard four 


sheets of blue poster paper, or on news stock that has been colored 


softly with blue or green. 
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Notes on 
February Art 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


‘te happiness of Christmas 
making and giving is hardly over 
when we are thrilled with the heart 
quakes that come with valentine 
time. May there be a lace-edged 
greeting in the valentine box for 
every boy and girl this year. 


February Calendar 
(Page 27) 


The memories of happy valentine 
days return to us each year as 
February comes again. There was 
the rapturous moment your name 
was called and you received a deco- 
rated message enclosed in an equally 
decorated envelope. But best of all 
are the remembrances of valentine 
making. Nothing could quite equal 
the delightful creations we made of 
colored papers, tinsel powders, and 
brightly printed stickers. 

On the calendar illustration this 
month we offer a valentine that 
every child can make. First, the 
heart is cut from red paper or white 
paper edged in red. Then, from a box 
in which we keep all the little scraps 
of colored papers, we glean out all 
the tints and shades we need for 
making little groups of flowers. Use 
several kinds of green for leaves. 
Then we paste the little groups 
about the heart. Two extra leaves 
are added at the top. If a long 
thread is attached to either top leaf, 
the valentine may be hung on the 
wall by this thread. The decoration 
on the valentine allows for much 
variety. 


Health Poster 
(Page 49) 


In February we must guard against 
colds and other sickness that comes 
from getting chilled or from wet 
feet when we do not wear our 
rubbers. The poster for this month 
will fit intoany health program along 
these lines. 


Song, ‘*‘The Lovely Springtime’ 
(Page 29) 


In many sections of our country 
the ground is still frozen at this time, 
but we are told that tiny bulbs 
beneath the ground are getting ready 


to sprout with the first signs of warm 
weather, and so we have a song for 
this month about daffodils and pussy 
willows which foretell the coming of 
spring. 


Valentine Basket 
(Page 50) 


A real thrill comes in the form of 
a valentine gift, such as a handker- 
chief, a few choice candies, or a little 
spray of flowers in a pretty valentine 
basket. A printed pattern may be 
offered to the pupils to be cut, 
folded, decorated, and pasted to- 
gether. The decoration should be 
original with each child. Smaller or 
larger baskets can be designed along 
the same style as the pattern given. 
Little name cards may be added to 
the gift. 


February Handicrafts 
(Page 51) 


Here we have an opportunity to 
make a game for ourselves. Ducks 
are easy to make. The little boy can 
be dressed in a bathing suit. Heavy 
tacks under the cork hold the cut 
figures upright, and make them easy 
to hook out of the water. 

Have you ever studied the beauti- 
ful seed catalogs that are offered by 
leading seed houses these days? 
From their attractive pages one can 
create wonderful dream gardens, or 
real gardens, if you are fortunate 
enough to have a piece of land where 
quantities of seeds can be planted to 
bloom from springtime until fall. 


1. MARK GASE OF BASKET A . (SQUARE) 
2. ADD SIDES (TRACE AROUNO CuT PAPER 
PATTERN) 6.¢c.0.& 
3. ADD PASTING FLAPS,AS F & G,TO C. 
4- CUT OUT BASKET AND FOLO 
S- FROM A CONTRASTING COLOR CUT A 
PIECe OF PAPER THE SIZB OF C. 


FOLD, AND SKETCH IN A DESIGN AS 
ILLUSTRATED, . MARGINS FIRST H-K 
WIOTH OF HEART IS SAME AS MARGIN 
CUT OVT CAREFULLY AND PASTE OVER BE DECORATED 
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Little window-sill gardens in the 
schoolroom offer unending interest 
to children in class. And when the 
seeds are planted in decorated con- 
tainers, such as cans or inexpensive 
glasses, the window-sill garden will 
be even more beautiful. Covers, 
such as these, may be made about 
flowerpots, too. The papers can be 
decorated with stripes, dots, scal- 
loped tops, and many interesting 
cut-paper motifs. 


American Hero Book 
(Page 52) 

This problem involves several 
lessons. One is decorating the paper. 
Another is the making of a simple 
booklet. And then there is a lesson 
in writing simple words we learn 
about George Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln from stories they tell 
about them. 

Starched decorated papers can be 
very beautiful. They are easy to do, 
and very fascinating to make. Be- 
cause the decorations are rarely good 


to the very edges of the paper, we . 


fold the latter when the decorations 
are dry, and trim it down to the 
chosen size of the booklet. 


Simple Division Problems 
(Pages 16 and 17) 

This month we start a set of easy 
division problems. They will be 
developed about the numbers up to 
ten. These verses may be given to 
the pupils in hectographed form, or 
recited to them. The illustrations 
serve as simple drawing suggestions. 


SECTION ..C. 
NEXT, PASTE BASKET TOGETHER. 
ONE SIDE OF BASKET NEEO ONLY 


Louise D.TeSTIN 
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VALENTINE BASKET Louise D. Tessin 


REENFORCE 
HOLE 


IF THE BASKET 1S GIVEN TO THE PUPILS IN 
HECTOGRAPHED FORM ,THEN THE OBJECT OF 
THE LESSON 1S THE CUTTING, FOLDING, DECO- 
RATING AND PASTING . ORIGINAL PATTERNS ; 
MAY BE DRAFTED. MARK DOWN PATTERN 1. FIRST. 

THEN ADD SECTIONS A & B(x). AGAINST THIS 


MARK PATTERN 2, ANDO ADD SECTION ¢(x). 
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FEBRUARY HANDICRAFTS Louise D. Tessin 


HERE IS A GAME THAT CHILDREN IN CLASS CAN 
MAKE , AND THAT WILL AFFORD HOURS OF INDOOR 
FUN. PARTS ARE CUT FROM STIFF PAPER AND COLORED. 
THEY ARE FASTENED TO CORKS BY INSERTING INTO 
SMALL CUTS. WEIGHT CORK DOWN WITH TWO BIG 
TACKS. THE HOok (5 MADE OF A BENT PIN_ TIED To 
A THREAD. PLACE FIGURES INTO A PAN OF WATER. SEE WHO CAN FISH OUT THE 


MOST IN FIVE MINUTES. A SCORE MAY BE KEPT. MANY INTERESTING FORMS 
CAN BE CREATED FOR THIS GAME. 


PATTERN 
7 AOD INCH PASTING FLAP 


WRAP A PIECE OF TOP MAY BE 
PAPER ABOUT A SCALLOPED . 
GLASS AND PASTE AOD 
COLORED 

OVERLAPPING SECTIONS. ports. 
TRIM OFF TOP AND 

BOTTOM EVENLY WITH GLASS. NOW SLIT 

THE PAPER FROM TOP TO BOTTOM AND 

FLATTEN OUT. THIS GIVES YOU THE PATTERN 

FOR MAKING A DECORATED COVER FOR A 

GLASS-VASE. USE A COMMON INEXPENSIVE 

GLASS. THE GLASS MAY BE FILLED WITH 

SAND AND SOIL. START ZINNIA, PETUNIA 

OR OTHER FLOWER SEEDS IN THIS FOR A 


SPRING GARDEN. DECORATE COVERS 
WHILE FLAT. 


SCALLOPS TO BE FOLDED BACK 
vesses MAY BE ADDED AT TOP. 
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AMERICAN HERO BOOK , Louise D. Tessin 


a ABOUT AS THICK 
AS HEAVY 
CREAM.ADD A 
LITTLE POSTER 


PAINT OR DRY 
POWDER PAINT 
TO COLOR. 
USE WIDE BRUSH AND PAINT COLORED STARCH 
ACROSS WHITE PAPER GENEROUSLY. 
2. HAVE CARDBOARD COMBS HANOY. COMB ACROSS 
SURFACE OF PAPER IN STRAIGHT LINES, WAVING,ETC.. LINES MAY BE RECROSSED. ) 


PAPER 


SURFACE MAY BE BE SURE TO COMB THROUGH STARCH WHILE IT 1S MOIST. MANY 


STIPPLED WITH A INTERESTING EFFECTS CAN BE DEVELOPED. WIPE STARCH OFF 
BALL OF CRUMPLED CARDBOARD COMB AS it ACCUMULATES. 


WHEN DESIGN 1G 
DRY , FOLD PAPER 
AND TRIM DOWN 
TO 4X6 BOOK SIZE. 


INTO THIS SEW SEVERAL 
PAGES OF WHITE 
TYPING PAPER, IF STARCH 
WAS BLUE ,SEW WITH 
BLUE THREAD, AND 
DECORATE COVER 
WITH RED 
PAPER 
STAR. 
INTO THE BOOK WRITE 

ALL THE WORDS Nou 
KNOW CESCRIBING THE 
LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON OR 
ABRAKAM LINCOLN. 
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The Poetry Corner 


LITTLE WHITE 
SNOWFLAKES 


By Nona KEEN DuFFy 


Little white snowflakes, 
Gentle and fair, 

Falling like feathers, 
Filling the air. 


Little white snowflakes, 
Softly you go, 

Sailing like feathers 
When the winds blow. 


CLOP! CLOP! CLOP! 
By Iva RIEBEL JuDY 


Clop! clop! clop! oh, this is fun! 
Can you guess why I can’t run? 


Hear my shoes go clop! clop! clop! 
Such a noise, but I don’t stop. 


Folks do laugh to see my feet, 
As I clop along the street. 


I can’t tap dance, run, or jig; 
These are Daddy’s shoes so big. 


WE MADE A 
SNOWMAN 


By Nona KEEN DuFFy 


We made a snowman yesterday, 
Myself and John and Jane, 

We stood him where the snow is deep, 
Way down inside our lane. 


We made him look so comical, 
So big and round and fat; 

We put a necktie round his neck, 
And a feather in his hat! 


Today the sun came beaming down, 
Our snowman couldn’t stay, 

He put his hat upon the ground, 
And then he ran away! 


A VALENTINE FOR 
BETTY 


By Epna JEANNE GRAHAM 


I’m looking for a valentine 
With lace and hearts of red, 

To give to Betty Josephine 
Who has to stay in bed. 


It must be gay, and sparkling, too, 
Like fountains in the pool, 

So it will help her to forget 
She cannot go to school. 


A VALENTINE CHOICE 


By EpNA JEANNE GRAHAM 


I’ve seen the nicest valentines 
A million hearts or more: 

Big chocolate ones, and tiny mints, 
Down in the candy store. 


A white heart-cake of angel food, 
With red hearts on the top, 

And cookie hearts of spicy dough 
Are in the bak’ry shop. 


Though paper hearts are red and gay, 
The chocolate ones are sweet. 

I’d like my valentines to be 
Some hearts that I can eat. 


MY MAGIC VALENTINE 


By Epna JEANNE GRAHAM 


I’ve made a magic valentine. 
A picture’s in the center, 
Behind a little heart-shaped door 
Too small for you to enter. 


Inside you’ll see a smiling face, 
Or maybe one that’s frowning; 
The eyes may twinkle back at you, 
Or they may be a-clowning. 


The picture in my valentine 
Can change in just a minute. 
The secret’s this, but don’t you 
tell— 
A mirror’s hidden in it! 


WINTER IN FEBRUARY 


By Sytvia L. CLAFLIN 


I’m tired of winter. 

Are you? 

It was lots of fun when ’twas just 
begun, 

And we were all happy, everyone, 

But I’ll be glad now, when it’s done. 

Will you? 


I’m tired of winter. 

Are you? 

The snow is dirty and gray and old, 

The wind is blowy, and cross and 
bold, 

And I’m awfully tired of being cold. 

Are you? 


I’m tired of winter. 

Are you? 

I'd like to see leaves on all the trees, 

I’d love to feel a soft spring breeze, 

I’d like to pick flowers down on my 
knees. 

Would you? 


Keep humming, 
Spring’s coming! 


THE VALENTINE 


By Lois SNELLING 


I bought a lovely valentine, 
All made of lace and hearts, 

With Cupid shooting from his bow 
Those tiny red, red darts. 


It had a verse which said, ‘‘I love 
You more than any other.”’ 

That’s why I sent the valentine 
To my dear love—my mother! 


SNOWFLAKES 
By Ciara G. CorRNELL 


I’ve made a big discovery; 
I’ve found what snowflakes are 
The petals from the little flowers 
That bloom upon a star. 


An ogre wind blows them to earth, 
And ’cause they’d rather stay 

Upon the star, they twist and turn 
And loiter on the way. 


Then when they see their friend, the 
sun, 
They all so homesick are 
They melt in tears. That grieves him 
sO, 
He takes them to their star. 


THE WOODPECKER 


By ETHEL HAWTHORNE TEWKSBURY 


The woodpecker in our tree 
Taps a little tune for me, 
Rap-rap-rap! I hear him say, 
I will gather food this way! 


The woodpecker, busily, 

Taps and taps upon my tree, 
Bob-bob-bob! Goes his red head, 
As he works for daily bread! 


When I hear his rap-rap-rap! 
Quietly I watch him tap, 
And I think he nods to me 
As he pounds so steadily! 


MY VALENTINE 
By VERA M. BALDWIN 


I have a lovely valentine, 
All paper hearts and lace; 
And in the center heart there is 
My mother’s smiling face. 


Oh, I have other valentines, 
But none so nice, you see, 

As the paper heart and lace one 
That mother gave to me. 
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Hobbies [New and Old 


By ALICE HAWTHORNE 


G:: A hobby and ride it. The 
very word hobby means “easy to 
ride.”” And what a lot of hobbies 
there are, as many as there are 
people who care to ride. In this age 
of more and more enforced leisure 
for some, what better than that 
children select and learn to ride a 
favorite hobby. What juvenile tru- 
ancy may be frustrated! A hobby- 
horse makes of a child’s leisure an 
asset rather than a liability. As he 
grows older his leisure will mean 
time to live rather than time to kill; 
and he will never be dependent en- 
tirely on commercial amusement. 

A hobby is something you turn 
to, spontaneously, for joy, some- 
thing you do for the fun of it, what 
you do when you can do as you 
please. Following a native enthusi- 
asm, you choose your own hobby so 
that it will fit YOU. As Agnes R. 
Wayman in her book, “A Modern 
Philosophy of Physical Education,” 
says, ‘‘Having a hobby is like taking 
out an Annuity. You pay now, it 
pays you later.’”’ Leisure should 
furnish lifelong emotional satisfac- 
tion and security. 

Spare time amusement can also 
be quite profitable. Many inventions 
have been the result of somebody’s 
hobby. Science can point to some 
wonderful contributions from ama- 
teurs. 


SAMUEL F. B. MORSE was 
by profession a_ portrait 
painter but he invented the 
TELEGRAPH. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM 
BELL, a _ school-teacher of 
the deaf, invented the TEL- 
EPHONE. 


THE WRIGHT BROTHERS 


were bicycle repairers. Their 
hobby was making small glid- 
ers. The AIRPLANE is the 
result. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, the 
great American statesman, 
turned to mechanics for his 
hobby and invented the 
SWIVEL CHAIR. 


Since we vary as individuals more 
emotionally than we do _ intellec- 
tually, the hobbies of the great and 
near-great are quite entertaining. 

The late Eugene Field, who was a 
poet and a famous Columnist on the 


Chicago Record, was a collector of 
children’s toys. 
Nelson Eddy, a radio and screen 
star, has a lovely pewter collection. 
Miss Abbie L. Marlatt has the 
finest collection of cookbooks in 
America—perhaps in the world. 
Dr. John H. Finley, one of the 
editors of the New York Times, 
twice president of a college, enjoys 
walking for his hobby. He walked 
around Manhattan Island on his 
70th birthday. He always carries a 
stick, a canteen of water, a little 
dried fruit, and a box of matches at 
night to read the signboards. 
President Roosevelt started his 
stamp collection when he was eight 


years old. He now has 25,000 
stamps. 
Fannie Hurst, a writer, enjoys 


cats, while Farran Zerbe, who as a 
boy sold newspapers in Tyrone, Pa., 
collects coins, and has a collection 
exhibited in Chase National Bank 
in New York City. 

Albert P. Terhune, a_ writer, 
adores and raises dogs and his hobby 
has been the inspiration of his 
wonderful dog stories. 

Henry Ford has an astounding 
hobby. He has reconstructed at 
Greenfield Village, near Dearborn, 
Mich., an early American village 
which, in truth, is an_ historic 
Museum. It was done at a tremen- 
dous cost, but will be wonderful for 
future generations. 

O. C. Lightner, publisher of ““Hob- 
bies Magazine,”’ has built a Hobby 
Museum in Chicago. 

Bing Crosby has an entire wall in 
one of the rooms of his house where 
his friends leave their autographs 
scrawled right on the plaster; clever 
but not too practical. 

The Duke of Windsor knits and 
crochets, as did the old-time shep- 
herds of Scotland. 

George A. Plimpton has the most 
complete collection of schoolbooks 
in the world. 

In Colorado there is an Inn called 
“Seven Keys to Bald Pate” where 
thousands of keys are displayed. 
Each guest upon his return home is 
supposed to send a key to mark his 
visit. 


There are many hobby clubs. 
There is a Guild of Former Pipe 
Organ Pumpers, a Covered Wagon 
Baby Club (members born in prairie 
schooners), a Baldhead Club, a 
Junior Astronomy Club for boys 
8 to 16 years. 
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Of course, STAMPS are still con- 
sidered the king of hobbies as 
BOOKS are the most highly pub- 
licized, and EARLY AMERICAN 
GLASS, women’s very important 
hobby, with ANTIQUES and 
QUILTS running not far behind. 

Children’s hobbies may be divided 
into five classes. Things to (1) COL- 
LECT, (2) DO, G) MAKE, (4) 
LEARN, (5) THINK 


(and Exchanging) 


There is no beginning or end to 
children’s collecting, as a boy’s 
pocket will prove. 


1—Colored Bits of Glass 
2—Milk Bottle Tops 
3-——Birds’ Feathers 
4—Post Cards (from every state) 
5—Pressed Flowers 
6—Pennies (consecutive years) 
7—Stamps 
8—Patches 
9—Autographs (teachers’, 
nors’, classmates’) 
10—Buttons (charm string) 
11—Dolls (I wish every girl might 
have attended the National 
Doll Show in Chicagoin Novem- 
er directed by the editor of 
‘*Hobbies Magazine’’) 


gover- 


12—-Stones 
13—Miniatures (animals, birds and 
so forth) 


14—-String (one boy in Tacoma, 
Wash., saved string until his 
ball was more than a foot in 


diameter) 
Doing 
1—Ball Games 
2—Walking 


3—Reading Good Books and Ac- 
quiring the Library Habit 

4—Swimming 

5—Singing 

6—Taking Care of Pets 

7—Imitating Birds 

8—Cooking 


Making 
1—Making Marionettes 


Tony Sarg, who has written ‘“‘How 
to Make and Operate a Marionette 
Theater,’”’ when a little boy of six 
years used to dangle a string outside 
his window. On the end of the string 
was a sifter filled with grain. The 
other end of the string was attached 
to his alarm clock and when the 
alarm clock went off the sifter fed 
his little chickens. 
2—Scrapbooks 

a—pictures of birds, airplanes, 
boats, babies 

b—clippings 

c—triddles 

d—jokes 

e—child’s own life history with 
Kodak pictures 
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f—attractive expressions (im- 
proving your English, see 
Ethel Duncan’s articles in 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD for Oc- 
tober, 1938, and June, 1939) 
3—Sewing 
4—Making a Balanced Aquarium 
5—Clay Modeling 
6—Soap Sculpture 
7—Making a ‘“‘Pretend’”’ Radio 
8—Miniature Gardening (planting 
seeds in eggshells) 
9—Making Orange-Crate Furniture 


Learning 


1—About the Stars (follow star 

charts from month to month) 
2—Develop a Nice Set of ‘‘Manners’”’ 
3—Poetry 


4—Facts about Many Subjects 

5—Seasonal Material 

6—Creating a Bibliography of Inter- 
esting People 


Thinking 


What we think in our leisure is 
after all a test of what we are. 
Louisa May Alcott sums it up in a 
few words: “I had a pleasant time 
with my mind for it was happy.” 
Eric Knight says: ‘‘I don’t believe 
you learn unless you have fun.”’ 


Bibliography 
(for an Enthusiastic Hobbyist) 
Books 
‘Hobbies for Everybody,” Ruth 
Lampland. 
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“Care and Feeding of Hobby 
Horses,’ Ernest Elmo Calkins. 

“The Young Collector,’’ Wheeler 
McMillen. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
‘Lost Art of Play,’’ Atlantic, April, 
1933. 
‘‘Hobby Horses,”’ 
1933. 
‘Hobbies of Varied Personalities,”’’ 
Hygeia, September, 1937. 
‘School Hobby Shows,” Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, 
May, 1938. 


MAGAZINES 
‘‘Hobbies”’ (publisher, O. C. Light- 
ner). 
*‘Leisure.’ 


Atlantic, May, 


The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


VALENTINE DAY 


AND THE POSTMAN 


Through showing the children the cover- 

- picture and discussing it with them, an 

eager interest may be developed in the study 
of the Postman and St. Valentine’s Day. 


By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


A. NO time are the children more stimulated in 


the doings of the Post Office and the Postman than on 
St. Valentine’s Day. The wise teacher may aptly make 
use of this interest in getting across a vital and mean- 
ingful unit on the public post office and what it means 
to the children. 

In the weeks preceding St. Valentine’s Day, numer- 
ous questions and problems for further study may be 
built up by the class. Viz.: 


1. What are the duties of the postmaster? 

2. Why do we have mail boxes? 

3. Why do different countries have different postage 
stamps? 

4. Why must a letter for Europe have a five-cent 
stamp, while a letter can be sent anywhere in the 
United States for only three cents? 

5. Why does a letter and package have to be stamped 
with the lines in the corner before it is put into the 
mail bag? 

6. Why do we have mail carriers? 

7. What is meant by insuring a package or letter? 

8. Why do people send letters by air mail? How 
many air routes have we in the U. S.? 

9. Do all the presidents of the U. S. have their pic- 
tures on stamps? 

10. What does it cost to send a letter “air mail’? By 
Delivery’’? 

11. Why should we always put the sender’s name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope? 

$3. 


How does Uncle Sam get his name? 


Through searching for information to solve these 
various questions and problems, the class may find 
itself dividing into various committees. 


a. 


A reporting committee that brings in various bits 
of information concerning the post office (books, 
pictures, clippings, etc.). 


b. A visiting committee that reports back to the 
class after a visit to the public post office. 

c. A stamp committee that acquaints the children 
with various types of stamps. 

d. A building committee that arranges and places 
for the making of a small post office in the class- 
room to include mail boxes for the children; 

A sign; 

Numbers on the boxes; a stamp and delivery 
window; a slot to receive letters; a box to catch 
the letters dropped through the slot; various 
correlated activities growing out of the unit. 


All sorts of interesting activities will grow out of the 
children’s interest in the post office. 


In Reading 


1. Stories may be read, showing how valentines first 
began to be sent through the mail. 

2. Interesting letters that the children receive may be 
read to the group. 

3. Letters of notable people, as George Washington, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and the like, might be 
interesting to the group. 

4. Stories of the Old Pony Express might be read or 
dramatized. 

5. A bulletin might be kept on ‘‘Important Facts 
about Our Mail.”’ 

6. Clippings from the public newspapers that have to 
do with the United States mails may be shared. 

7. Poems and stories on St. Valentine’s Day may be 
prepared in readiness for their Valentine party. 

8. Charts and posters that do with the safety of the 
U. S. mails may be shared by the class. 


In Language 


1. Letters may be written to classmates, to the children 
of other grades, to children who are ill, to little 
friends who live in other towns. 
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2. Dramatizations of any of the following scenes: 
A letter carrier delivering mail. 
The mailing of a package at the post office. 
The delivery of a special delivery letter. 
The days of the Pony Express. 

3. Pantomimes for children to guess, like: 
a. Sticking a stamp in the right-hand corner of 

the envelope. 

b. Mailing a letter at a post-office window. 
c. The postman delivering mail. 
d. Writing letters. 
e 


Sorting out the papers and letters in a post 
office. 


4. Making interesting speeches on: 
Why we have stamps. 
Different kinds of stamps. 
Why do we send post cards. 
What makes a letter interesting. 
The story of the visit to the post office. 


5. Practice in addressing envelopes. 


Writing letters from outlines, like: 
A tiny boy. 
His mother. 
A sweet little valentine. 
Elephants riding in carts. 
Parade of the clown. 
Bears on roller skates. 


7. Writing invitations to the parents to invite them to 
the Valentine Party. 


In Number and the Industrial Arts 


1. Buying stamps—making correct change. 

2. Simple problems involving insurance, registry of 

letters and packages. 

Placing numbers on mail boxes. 

Measuring for mail boxes, slots, etc. 

A knowledge of different stamps: one-cent, half- 

cent, two-cent, three-cent, five-cent, fifteen-cent, 

etc. 

6. Making a costume for the mailman who is to 
deliver the valentines. 
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7. Making valentines for the members of the class. 
8. Making a mail bag. 
9. Addressing envelopes. 

10. Making a post-office sign. 


Culmination of the Unit 


The study of the post office by the children may well 
culminate on St. Valentine’s Day when the children 
invite their parents to see their new post office. The 
building of the little post office, of how we happened to 
have St. Valentine’s Day, may be explained by the 
children. Valentine songs may be sung and valentine 
poems may be recited. Story dramatizations may be 
presented by the children. 

The children’s mailman in costume may then proceed 
from the little post office with his heavy mail bag full of 
valentines and, with his helpers, deliver them to the 
delighted children. 


A Bibliography of stories and poems for St. Valen- 
tine’s Day: 


Stories 


“Elaine’s Valentine,” Tell It Again Stories, Dil- 
lingham (Ginn). 

The Little Queen of Hearts, Ethel Phillips. 

Child Life, February, 1935 (Rand). 

““A Sunday Valentine,’”” When Molly was Six, White 
(Houghton). 

Girl’s Valentine Charm,” Olcott. 

Good Stories for Great Holidays (Houghton). 

“Stuart’s Valentine,” Bailey, For the Children’s 
Hour (Milton Bradley Company). 


Poems 


“The Valentine,’ Brown, Fresh Posies (Houghton). 

“Snow Flake Song,’’ Marjorie Barrows. 

Child Life, February, 1935 (Rand). 

“Valentine Song for My Mother,” Lee. 

My Poetry Book, Winston. 

‘When You Send a Valentine,” Hill. 

Golden Flute, John Day. 

“My Valentine,” Poems for Very Young Child 
(Whitman). 


Written Drill in Spelling 


common method of writ- 
ing spelling words in order to fix cor- 
rect spelling has its danger points. 
Ten times (for some unknown reason) 
used to be the magic number of 
repetitions required. 

The repetition in the writing of a 
certain word is profitable only up toa 
certain point. The child’s experience 
goes something like this: He is given 
the word ‘‘wear’’ for example. He 
looks at the correct form—his model 
—from which he is expected to pro- 
duce a number of correct copies. He 
writes “‘wear’’— correct letter forms 
and correct order of letters. He 
writes a second time, which is, we 


By BERTHA G. RAMES 


will say, equally as good as his first 
copy, but with slightly less attention 
to his model; in fact, his second copy 
is apt to be a copy of his first 
attempt. The third time he writes he 
is less attentive and the tendency is 
for the letter forms to show varia- 
tions. Degeneration sets in at this 
point. That is the tendency. He 
writes near—one letter incorrect. The 
next repetition the ‘‘w’”’ is still in- 
correct and the ‘“‘e’” may become an 
*’’miar. In the next repetition the 
errors are repeated. These errors 
will continue, and perhaps others 


creep in before the tenth repetition. 


If the general tendency toward 
degeneration sets in after the third 
repetition, then three repetitions are 
all that should be required of the 
child. 

An excellent way to get the chil- 
dren to be discriminating regarding 
their writing is to ask them to hold 
their papers, upon which the three 
words are written, at some little 
distance, look at the words carefully, 
and draw a line under what seems 
to them to be the most correctly 
written word. There is evidence to 
show that the last word is not 
frequently the one chosen by the 
children. 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


\Dess 
Truce 


Little Mary’s hair may be soft 
light yellow. Paint all flesh light 
orange. She may wear a dress of any 
light color you wish with white 
pantalets and petticoat. 


The kitten may be a soft yellow 
with an orange bow. 
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ICE AND SNOW Phyllis I. Britcher and Nancy Yarnall 
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ICE AND SNOW om 
February is the last winter month. In help 
the north the ground is still covered with life « 
ice and snow. Snow fails in white flakes F. 
when the moisture in the air freezes. Each hil 
flake has a different pattern when examined — 
under a magnifying glass. Snow is useful. T 
It keeps plants warm. When it melts it chil 
waters them. Ice is frozen water. It is more unh 
solid than snow and is useful, too. It pre- just 
serves the food in ice boxes. Snow is fun to ; 
play in—coasting, skiing, and making — 
snowmen. Ice is fun to skate on. m ¢ 
He 
b 
Instructions 
Instructions for paper used for poster: eon 
Gray-Blue Construction—On which to thi: 
build bet 
Darker Blue—Skating pond 
White—Snowman, snow, and roof of est 
house 
Red—House hal 


Black—Snowman’s hat 
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Five Dollars 


Will be paid for the best solu- 
tion to the problem presented 
in this department each month. 
Send your answers to 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 
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What Would You Do? 


Two dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. 
For the best solution submitted an award of Five Dollars is 
paid. . . The name of the winner and the prize-winning 
solution will be published in April issue. Your solution 
must be received not later than February Ist. 

This month the problem selected is— 


What Would You Do about a Child Who is Often 
Late for School? 


In my class of second-grade pupils, this year I have 
a boy by the name of Lester who is consistently tardy. 
I have approached him in many ways in an endeavor to 
impress upon him the importance of getting to his seat 
on time with the rest of the children. I have talked with 
his mother and she states that he leaves home in 


ample time, but persists in lingering on the way to 
school. I have tried keeping Lester after school, but 
this doesn’t seem to be any punishment or do any 
noticeable good. If any teacher has had a similar 
problem, the writer would be glad to know how she 


coped with the situation. 


The Prize Award in the December 
“What Would You Do?” Contest 


The problem: ‘‘What Should be Done with the Child Who Tells Falsehoods?’’—submitted by 
Ruth M. Baker—brought an unusual number of solutions, but the one sent by Laura Murray has 
been selected for the prize award. Miss Murray’s solution follows: 


I am submitting the following suggestions for the 
solution of the problem given in the December AMERI- 
CAN CHILDHOOD. 

There is no perfect solution for these problems as 
human nature is not perfect, but sometimes there are 
helps that are conducive to more happiness in both the 
life of the child and teacher. 

From my experience with children it seems that 
children who falsify are of three types. 

The first type is the lonely, unloved, and neglected 
child, very often coming from a broken home, an 
unhappy, quarrelsome home, or no home life at all— 
just moving about from place to place. This type is the 
easiest type to cure, as a child of this type exaggerates 
in order to make himself appear a hero to the group. 
He tells tales of his deeds that couldn’t possibly be true 
because he wants approval or craves some attention. 

The remedy for these obvious lies is to give the child 
some attention, kindness, and, if he excels in any one 
thing, give him praise. The child will gradually gain a 
better opinion of himself and lies to boost his self- 
esteem will not be necessary. 

The second type is a more difficult type, as lying is a 
habit. Imagination has been let run riot from the time 
the child begins to talk. The child may have had a 


pattern to follow, as sometimes adults are careless 
about the exact truth. 

A habit is hard to break after it is established, but 
the best suggestion that I can give for this is to try to 
get the disapproval of the other children; make telling 
lies unpopular. Stories, such as ““The Boy Who Cried 
Wolf,” will help. Place emphasis on the true story. Let 
the children tell true stories, and be sure that they are 
true in every detail. Then let the children tell stories 
that are not true or imagination stories. 

The third type is the most difficult of all and possibly 
there is no sure cure for this type. Small children may 
tell a lie to cover a fault, if the lie saves them from 
punishment, but if they are wantonly destructive and 
are very nonchalant about the lie to cover a grave 
fault then you have a serious case. In dealing with this 
case I would use suggestions for the first and second 
types. Perhaps they might not be successful but they 
are worth the trial. 

Edward, from the description given, seems to belong 
to the second type. In telling his true story hold him 
strictly to the truth, but allow him to tell made-up 
stories also, as he may have some literary ability that 
could be developed. 


—LAURA MuRRAY 
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February Celebrations 


By HOPE HARRIN 


_ although the short- 
est month in the year, is known as 
the month of holidays. Most of these 
are all birthdays of famous people. 
The two best known are those of 
George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln. Saint Valentine’s Day is 
the other most celebrated day during 
the month. 

Lincoln’s birthday comes on the 
twelfth of the month. This day is 
celebrated and respected, due to the 
love of the people of the United 
States for Abraham Lincoln, one of 
the best loved presidents. 

Lincoln began life in a little log 
cabin in Kentucky. His father had 
moved to a little barren farm site, 
bought on credit, soon after his 
marriage, and it was here that, on 
February 12, 1809, the baby Lincoln 
was born. He was named Abraham 
after his Grandfather Lincoln. 

His mother, Nancy Hanks Lin- 
coln, was able to read and write. This 
was quite unusual for a woman of 
her class, but quite lucky for her son 
Abraham. She taught the children 
from the few books the family pos- 


sessed and this, together with just a 
few months of school, was all. the 
formal education Abraham Lincoln 
ever had. He read and reread all the 
books that were in the neighborhood: 
the Bible, Afsop’s Fables, Robin- 
son Crusoe, Pilgrim’s Progress, a 
history of the United States, Weem’s 
Life of Washington, and the great 
laws of Indiana. He wanted to 
learn mathematics and, since he 
had no pencil and paper, he would 
do his figuring on the family’s 
wooden shovel with a piece of char- 
coal. It is said that he once walked 
six miles to borrow an English 
grammar. He discovered that he had 
quite a gift for story-telling and 
entertained his friends quite fre- 
quently by telling interesting stories. 

Abraham’s mother died when he 
was a young boy. His father remar- 
ried soon after and his step-mother 
was kind and sympathetic, and did 
much to help and guide him. 

Although Abraham Lincoln was 
not successful in making money he 
soon became a leader in his com- 
munity. 


to teach 
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Lincoln was elected president and 
immediately began to see that all 
men were treated as equals. On a 
trip down the Mississippi River, 
when just a young man, he had seen 
some of the horrors of slavery and 
it was then that he resolved to fight 
toward abolishing slavery. 


Another important birthday in 
this month is that of George Wash- 
ington, born February 22, 1732, 
who became first president of the 
United States. He was the successful 
leader of the American colonies when 
they broke away from England. Be- 
cause he was so successful in this 
and made such an excellent pres- 
ident the first eight years of the 
United States, he was called ‘“‘the 
father of his country.” 

On an old plantation (now called 
Wakefield) George Washington was 
born. Although he did not live here 
long, he did spend most of his early 
days on plantations that his father 
owned. 

When George Washington was elev- 
en years old, his father died. He 
then went to live with his half- 
brother Augustine, because Augus- 
tine’s plantation was close to one of 
the best schools in the colonies. His 
brother had a fine library and George 
spent much time there. It was while 


handwriting in Primary Grades with 


Dixon's Beginners’ 308 is still with us. 


A word to Primary Teachers and Super- 


visors: if you don’t know Beginners’ 308, 


why not send for sample? 


SCHOOL BUREAU 205-J—PENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 


JERSEY CITY, 


NEW 


COMPANY 


JERSEY 
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he was living with his brother that 
he became interested in surveying. 

Between surveying trips, Wash- 
ington’s activities seemed to be 
leading him directly into the routine 
of the country gentleman. And in 
the open life, with its sport, adven- 
ture, and hardships, he was at his 
best. Tall,—he was six feet two 
inches,—powerful, erect, he took 
full share in the social affairs of the 
young Virginians. 

Fate made Washington a rich 
man. His character made him an 
outstanding man. And it was all 
this that led to his ability to carry 
the colonies, the beginning of the 
United States, through their trouble- 
some times into the beginnings of a 
great nation. 

Besides the birthdays of two of 
our early presidents Valentine’s Day 
holds the attention of most people, 
being celebrated on February 14th. 


He that has found a way to keep 
a child’s spirit easy, active and free, 
and yet at the same time to restrain 
him from many things he has a 
mind to, and to draw him to things 
that are uneasy to him, has, in my 
opinion, got the true secret of edu- 


cation. 
Locke 


N OW Pedro J. Lemos’ Famous Book 
THE ART TEACHER 


available on Easy Payment Plan to 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Subscribers 


Chapters include illustrated You find hundreds of lessons and hundreds 
work in object and figure ‘ 

drawing, holiday work, design, of project ideas in the 492 pages of this big 
book. Most of the pages are illustrations— 


color, paper work, toys and 
woodwork, puppets and stage 
388 pages —68 in full colors. 


craft, picture study, home and 
garden,fposters, modeling, etc. 


You get the cream of the project and 
lesson work in art and drawing which 
has been done in other schoolrooms 
ideas are sensible, projects are practical 
—you use materials which you now have 
in your class. 


15,000 schools and teachers are now 
using THE ART TEACHER. Join 
this group, which is moving ahead. 


Sold on a Money Back 
If Not Satisfied basis, you take no risk. 


MAIL COUPON TODA Y¥ 
SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 402 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


Enclosed is $1.00—will pay balance due at the rate of $2.00 per month for the next 4 months— 
a total of $9.00 in all. 
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Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for Other authorities prefer the Eagle 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencii with its smaller diameter of wood and _ slightly 
extra large diameter of wood and its large, 
soft lead. 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first slep in writing, followed 


harder lead as being nearer in size to by PRACTICE as a step-down to the 


the ordinary wood pencil. regular size pencil. 


(e} 
But everyone 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 


scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


ROLE PENCICO 
NEw YORK U.S.A 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Martha Washington Plaques 


Mo topinc small Martha Wash- 
ington plaques will prove an inter- 
esting art project to carry out during 
the month of February. Also, they 
make attractive little pictures to 
hang about the room and add a 
decorative touch. 

To make: Fold one-half sheet of 
manila drawing paper. Allow each 
child to draw a small oval on one 
side of the fold. If desired, card- 


Prompt Service For The 
Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
* stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 
Write tor Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


lete education for teaching 
ementary grades, kinder- SG 
garten and nursery school. Chil- ¥e 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation oaes vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
Cy ~ also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
rite for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 012B, EVANSTON, ILL. 


board patterns may be used so that 
pictures may be uniform and even. 
The children then mold clay over 
the oval, smoothing it carefully with 
a knife. When oval is completely 
covered about 14” thick, mold in a 
small hanger. Next fold paper over 
it and turn plaque to opposite side. 
Smooth this side carefully. Then 
place a small cardboard silhouette of 
Martha Washington in center. Press 
down until paper is even with the 
clay. Allow to dry overnight. When 
dry the paper will lift out easily. 
Paint the head black and form a 
thin black frame. When dry paint 
a fine bronze line between the 
imaginary frame and picture. 
—IsABEL SLOAN 


Suggestions for Making 
Valentines 
Use a pattern and cut birds 
from blue or gray paper. Paste a red 
heart in the beak of each with 
“Love” or “I love you”’ printed on it. 


Draw from a pattern a double 
heart shape that opens like a cup- 
board with double doors meeting in 
the middle. Inside, paint or draw the 
picture of a house and write or print 
beneath it—‘‘There’s a home in my 
heart for you.”’ 

Cut a boy free-hand. Mount on an 
oblong card. Draw a fishing pole and 
line on the mount. At the end of the 
fishline paste a fat red heart. Print 
above or at the side “Caught—A 
Heart.” 

The children may write a little 
story of St. Valentine. Copy it 
carefully. Roll it and tie it with a 
ribbon on which is strung a red 
heart with “I love you” printed on 
it. This may be given to father or 
mother for a valentine. 

Use an ordinary good-sized key 
for a pattern. Trace around it and 
make paper patterns for the children 
to use. Cut out paper keys and 
mount them on large red hearts. 
a (insert name _ here), 
The key to my heart.”’ 

~Make a heart-shaped kite of 
colored paper and paste a bright 
tail on it. Print on the kite— 


Though my heart soar far above you, 
I will always, always love you. 
—Mavupbe M. GRANT 


TRAINING SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
THE LESLEY SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


INDUSTRIAL WORK 


DORMITORY 


Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


DERRY KINDERGARTEN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 
& Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary, and playground & 


teaching; and for training children in the home. 
tion. Supervised practice teaching. University Credits. Send for booklet, 


Limited enrollment insures personal atten- 
“Training Children.”’ 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, sees 


12 Huntington Ave., Box 77 


Boston, Massachusetts 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


OUR FIELD MIDDLE WEST AND WEST 


410 U S NATL BANK BLDG 


UNEXCELLED 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


WILLIAM RUFFER O Maes 


Plymouth Bidg. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


DENVER. COLO 


A. GLOOR, A.M., Mgr. 


Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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